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Last April Congress passed a bill 
to help wartorn European nations. 

This law marked the beginning of 
the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). Sometimes this program is 
called the Marshall Plan in honor of 
former Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall. He suggested the plan. 

Through this law, the U.S. sup- 
plies 16 European countries and 
western Germany with food, ferti- 
ilzers, machinery, and other equip- 
ment. 

During this first year of ERP, Con- 
gress has granted $5,055,000,000 to 
help European countries rebuild 
themselves. 

Great Britain, France, and Italy 
are the three countries receiving the 
most help. 

Britain, France, and Italy have 
shown that ERP help is being put to 
good use. Each country is moving 
toward healthy recovery. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Through ERP, Britain has received 
machinery she needed for some of 
her factories. These factories are now 
busy turning out goods for Britain 
and for trade with other countries. 
This means the factories have been 
able to hire more workers. Almost 
all British workers now have jobs. 

ERP farm equipment and ferti- 


ERP Countries Report Progress 


lizers have helped Britain produce’ 


bountiful crops. Britain may ask for 
less ERP help during the second 
vear. She hopes to be completely on 
her own by 1952. 


FRANCE 
Crops are also plentiful in France. 
Industry produced 15 per cent more 
goods in the past year than it did the 
year before. More French people 
found jobs in the past year than in 
any year since World War II ended. 
ERP officials say Francé also will 
ask for less help in the second year. 


ITALY 


ERP goods helped the Italian gov- 
ernment put many of its people back 
to work. Workers are rebuilding 
roads, bridges, and railroads. Farm- 
ers and businessmen are beginning 
to produce more goods. 

Communists have lost ground 
Italy. After World War I, Commu- 
nists wanted to run the government. 











U. S. tractor is lowered at LeHavre, 


France. Crates hold other tractors. 


They said they would build up Ital) 


if the people voted for them. Then 
ERP funds arrived in Italy. They 
helped the Italian government build 
up Italy. The Communists did not 
get the votes they wanted. And Ital) 
was saved from being Communist 
run. 


COVER STORY 


Our cover picture this week shows 
part of the French “Gratitude Train 
being unloaded from the $.S. Mage! 
lan at Weehawken, New Jersey. 

The Gratitude Train is the Frencl 


*people’s way of saying “Thank You 


tor the Friendship Trains of food w: 
sent them last year 

The Gratitude Train is 49 cars 
long—one for each state and one fo: 
the District of Columbia. The cars 
were filled with gifts from people 
all over France. 

Many French people came to 
watch the Gratitude Train being pu! 
aboard ship in France. Thousand 
of them brought gifts they wanted 
to send to the people of the U.S 
But the cars were already filled and 
so these people had to be disap 
poiated. 

When the train arrived in the U.S 
its cars were placed on flatcars 0! 
U.S. railroads and carried all ove: 
the U.S. The Gratitude Train cars 
are narrow gauge and do not fit on 
our railroad tracks. —Aeme phote 


AIR BRAKE FOR JET PLANES. A Boeing B-47 Stratojet makes 
a test landing using a parachute brake released just before 
landing. Parachute has effect of reverse propellers for a jet 
airplane. Parachute is 30 feet in diameter. This “air brake” 
will allow the fastest jet planes to use shorter runways for 
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Boeing Airplane ¢ 


landing. The six-jet B-47 is the world’s fastest bomber. On 
Feb. 8, a B-47 flew across the U.S. from Moses Lake, Wash., 
to Andrews Field, Md., in 3 hours, 46 minutes. It averaged 
607 miles per hour—a new speed record for bombers. Pre- 
vious bomber record was 584.82 miles per hour. 





Operation Tomahawk 
Helps the Navajos 


Curling smoke signals rose into 
the cold sky over the Navajo (NAV- 
ith-ho) Indian Reservation early this 
nonth. 

The signals were a call for help. 
\bout 20,000 Navajos with thou- 
sands of their sheep, horses, and cat- 
tle were snowbound. Most of the res- 
ervation is in Arizona but parts of 
t reach into neighboring Utah, Colo- 
ado, and New Mexico. 

Blizzards marooned the Navajos 
this winter. About 600 families— 
3,000 Indians—were cut off from all 
help for six weeks. Then they sent 

p the smoke signals. 

The Navajos also used heliograph 
HE-lih-oh-grahf) calls. A helio- 
‘raph is an instrument used to send 
nessages with flashes of sunlight. It 
has a mirror and a shutter which 
send out long or short flashes of light. 

U. S. Navy supply planes and 
escue parties were guided by the 
moke and heliograph signals. 

The planes started “Operation 
lomahawk.” They dropped bales of 
hay and packages of fogqd near 
hogans—the Navajos’ small mud-and- 
vood homes. But the planes had a 
hard time finding the hogans. In the 
snow, hogans looked like pinons— 
small, scrubby trees. 

Rescue parties also found it hard 





* Means word is defined on page 10. 


to deliver supplies in snowplows, 
bulldozers, snowmobiles, and trucks. 
Navajo families do not band to- 
gether. -Most families live far away 
from one another. So supplies along 
the 300-mile lifeline could not be 
delivered to one center. They had to 
be delivered separately to each fam- 
ily. 

Penicillin and other medical sup- 
plies are being brought into the 
snowbound area. 


PLYMOUTH COLONY 
IS BEING REBUILT 


What was Plymouth Colony like 
three years after the Pilgrims settled 
there? 

By 1623, Plymouth consisted of 
First Street and had 12 houses, a 


fort, a common* storehouse, and 
the Governor's House. 
Citizens of modern Plymouth, 


Massachusetts, soon will build a full 
scale reproduction of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ first settlement. 

The Plymouth reproduction will 
be built about three miles from the 
site of the Pilgrims’ Plymouth. Mod- 
ern Plymouth is built on the site of 
early Plymouth. ‘As a start, the citi- 
zens already have built a sample 
Pilgrim house near Plymouth Rock. 
This house will be an information 
center for visitors. 

When the Plymouth reproduction 


is finished, visitors will be able to 
see where the colonists mounted 
guard, attended church, and pa- 
raded. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


This week, February 20-26, the 
U. S. is observing Brotherhood Week. 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews sponsors Brotherhood 
Week. Throughout the year the Con- 
ference works for brotherhood among 
people no matter what their race or 
religion. But one special week is set 
aside in the year as Brotherhood 
Week. 

The Conference wants Brother- 
hood Week to remind us to give 
others the rights and respect we 
want ourselves. 

“Brotherhood must be lived” is the 
Conference's motto this week. This 
means it is not enough only to think 
about being fair and kind to people. 
You should also show by your ac- 
tions that you are fair and kind. 

President Truman is honorary 
chairman of Brotherhood Week. Re- 
cently the President said: 

“I call upon the American people 
to take part in Brotherhood Week. 
Our future as a nation can be bright 
with great achievement if we realize 
that all mankind is one family.” 

Many schools and communities 
will hold special ceremonies this 
week. 
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State of the Union 


Congress May Change DP Law 


During World War II millions of 
Europeans were driven from their 
homes. Many were taken as slave 
laborers to Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. Others spent years in Nazi 
concentration camps*. 

After World War II the United 
Nations helped many of these peo- 
ple get back to their homes. But 
hundreds of thousands have been 
unwilling or unable to return home. 
They are Displaced Persons (DPs). 

Many DPs do not wish to return 
to the where their families, 
friends, and homes were destroyed. 


lands 


Many others refused to return home 


because Communists now govern 
their countries. 

Today the DPs live in more than 
600 special camps in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy. They are waiting for 
the chance to settle in another land. 

By last June more than 500,000 
DPs lived in such camps. Other DPs 
were waiting to get in. 

Many promised the 
U. N. they would help find homes 
for the DPs. The U.S 


these 


countries 


was one oft 


DP LAW PASSED 


vear the U. S. allows 150,- 
OOO European immigrants to come 


Every 


here. Most of these immigrants come 
from western European nations. For 
example. we allow about 65,000 immi- 
grants from Great Britain every year. 
We 6.524 from Poland and 
869 trom Ilungary every year. 


allow 


\lost of the DPs come from east- 
ern Europe. This means that most 
of them come to the U. S. 
under our immigration laws 
DPs 
a special law last June This law al- 
205.000 DPs to come to the 
U. S. between June, 1948 and June, 
1950. Since last June 50.000 DPs 
here. But only 
3900 DPs have actually entered the 
nm 2 

President 


cannot 


To help Congress passed 


lows 


could have comme 
since then 
Truman believes the 
U. S. needs a law which will help 
more DPs come to the U. S. 

\ special commission set up to 


help DPs agrees with the President 


* Means word is defined on page 10 


This commission has asked Congress 
to make these changes in the DP 
law: 

1. Allow 400,000 DPs to enter the 
U. S. in four years. 

2. Provide more money for the 
many U. S. agencies trying to help 
DPs come here 

3. Allow more people to work for 
the DP Commission. A larger staff is 
needed to help DPs get settled here. 

The commission also believes the 


law is unfair to many DPs. So it has. 
‘also asked for these changes: 


1. Do away with the part which 
says all DPs over 16 must have a job 
and home waiting for them here. 
Many DPs have no friends or rela- 
tives here who can promise them a 
home and job. 

2. Do away with the part which 
says 30 per cent of DPs coming to 
the U. S. must be farmers. The U. S. 
needs farm workers. But only 10 per 
cent of all DPs are farmers. The rest 
have other skills. 

3. Do away with the part which 
says Only DPs who were in camps 
before December 22, 1945 can come 
to the U. S. The Commission wants 
this date changed to April 21, 1947. 


Hungarian Cardinal 
Imprisoned for Life 


Last year Catholic schools in Hun 
gary were taken over by the Com 
munist-led government. The head of! 
the Roman Catholic Church in Hun 
gary opposed the government. H« 
is Joseph Cardinal Mindszent\ 
( MEEN-shen-tee ). 

The Hungarian government a: 
rested the Cardinal last Decembe: 
It accused him of treason. Befor: 
his arrest, the Cardinal wrote to a 
friend. He said that if he ever mac 
any admission of guilt it would bs 
only “because of weakness of the 
flesh.” 

Earlier this month, the Cardina 
was put on trial by Hungary's Com 
munist government. The government 
said the Cardinal had confessed. A 
Communist-controlled court found 
the Cardinal guilty of what it called 
treason. The Cardinal denied that 
his actions were treasonable. 

The court sentenced the Cardina 
to life imprisonment. 

World-wide protests arose ove: 
the court’s sentence. Religious lead 
ers of the U.S. also protested. Presi 
dent Truman called the court’s de 
cision “an act of infamy*.” 

Six other Catholic officials wer 
tried with the Cardinal. They, too 
were found guilty and sentenced to 
jail. 


U. S. Army transport, General Biack, docks with 313 Displaced Persons 
Signs were placed on ship by committee which went out on tug to welcome the DPs 





West Indies, in 1493, Columbus 
discovered a group of tiny is- 
lands. There were so many islands 
that he was reminded of the story of 
St. Ursula and her many followers. 
St. Ursula was a Christian princess 
who lived in England around the 
third or fifth century. She led 11,000 
naidens on a religious pilgrimage* 
trom Britain to Rome. On the way 
through Germany, the story goes, 
fierce Huns* from Asia killed them 
alll. 

Columbus named the islands he 
discovered “the Virgin* Islands” in 
memory of St. Ursula’s followers. 

There aren't 11,000 Virgin Islands. 
Chere are about 100. England owns 
about 30 of the islands. The United 
States owns the rest. 


[) west’ his second voyage to the 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


The U. S. bought the Virgin Islands because of their location. They are an 
outpost for guarding the Panama Canal and Caribbean shipping routes. 


This article is about the Virgin 
Islands of the United States. 

Columbus claimed all the Virgin 
Islands for Spain in 1493. He found 
tribes of Carib Indians there. But, 
when the islands were settled in the 
1600s, the Caribs were gone. Nobody 
knows why or where they went. 

Beginning in 1625, English, Dutch, 
French, and Danes settled in the 
Virgin Islands. 

By 1733, the British held about 30 
of the islands. The other 70 or so 
belonged to Denmark. 

Denmark held these Virgin Islands 
from 1733 until the U.S. bought 
them in 1917. 

Nearly all Virgin Islanders live on 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix 
(KROY ). The other islands are clus- 
tered around these three. These 
others are too tiny to show up on 
most maps. 

The total area of St. Thomas, St. 
John, and St. Croix is only 132 square 
miles. St. Croix is the largest of the 
three islands. And you can walk 
around it in nine hours. 

Charlotte Amalie is the only town 
on St. Thomas. (The correct pro- 


nunciation of Amalie is ah-mah- 
LEE-uh. But many St. Thomians say 
ah-MAH-yuh.) There are two towns 
on St. Croix—Christiansted and 
Frederiksted. St. John has only two 
or three small villages. Each village 
has between 100 and 200 inhabitants. 

All the Virgin Islands are the tops 
of mountains that used to be vol- 
canoes. St. Thomas and St. John are 
hilly. St. Croix is fairly level. 

The climate in the Virgin Islands 
is warm all year round. But hurri- 
canes sometimes hit the islands. 

Because of a hurricane, Alexander 
Hamilton came to the U. S. This is 
how it happened: 

Hamilton was born on the British 
island of Nevis (NEE-vihs) near 
Barbados. At the age of 12, he came 
to the town of Christiansted on St. 
Croix. There, he worked hard and 
well as a clerk for a merchant. 

In 1722, a hurricane hit St. Croix. 
Hamilton, aged 15, wrote a descrip- 
tion of the hurricane in a letter to 
friends in New York. The friends 
thought. Hamilton’s letter showed 
him to be a boy of great talent. They 
got Hamilton a scholarship at King’s 








os by Fritz Henle 


The marketplace in Christiansted, St. Croix. 


College, New York. ( King’s College 
is now Columbia University.) Ham- 
ilton was still a student there when 
War broke out 
He joined the colonists. Later, he 
became one of our great citizens and 
our first Secretary of the Treasury. 

What do the people of the Virgin 
Islands do tor a living? 

Most of the people of St. Croix do 
one of two things 

They work on sugar plantations 
vrowing sugar cane 

Or they work in factories that re 


line sugar or make rum trom sugar 


our Revolutionary 


ST. CROIX GROWS SUGAR 


Sugar has always been St. Croix’s 
biggest crop. But it does not bring 
much money to the island. This is 
why: 


The 


means there is 


small. This 
much land for 
growing sugar. The amount of sugar 
grown is small. Not many workers 
are needed. So nobody makes much 
money from the sugar growing. 
The 700 people who live on St. 
john are also poor. They raise some 
cattle. They fish, build small boats, 
and raise a few vegetables. St. John 


island is very 


not 


is the only one of the three islands 
that has a forest. The people of the 
island produce some charcoal from 
the forest. They sell their fish and 
charcoal in St. Thomas. The people 


of St. John live quietly and simply. 


Nearly everything they produce is 
for their own use. 

In the early days, there were sugar 
plantations on St. John, but there 
arent any more. The people of St. 
John also used to gather leaves of 
the bay tree. The leaves were made 
into oil. This bay oil was sent to 
St. Thomas where it was mixed with 
white rum or alcohol. This mixture 
is bay rum. Bay rum is a face lotion 
men use after shaving. 

St. Croix sends some of its raw 
sugar to St. Thomas for refining or 
making into rum. But the port of- 
Charlotte Amalie has always been 
St. Thomas’ big industry. 

Today ships stop there for tuel 
and repairs. Virgin Island exports are 
shipped from Charlotte Amalie. St. 
Croix sends its sugar and rum to St. 
Thomas for shipping abroad. 

In the late 1600s and early 1700s 
pirates Charlotte Amalie as 
a base. They used to sail from there 
to raid ships in the Caribbean. 

Captain Kidd, Henry Morgan, 
Tempest Roger, and other famous 
pirates often strolled the streets of 
Charlotte Amalie.. 

By the early 1800s, the pirates 
were wiped from the seas. But by 
then Charlotte Amalie was a busy 
port for trading vessels. It lay on 
trade routes linking the Americas, 
Europe, and Africa. 

Ships from Africa brought slaves 


used 


to work on St. Croix’s sugar planta 
tions. They carried sugar and ri 
away with them. 

Some ships stopped at Charlott. 
Amalie for repairs and supplies 

Other ships used the port as 
halfway point. This means they |: 
their cargoes at Charlotte Ama! 
The cargoes stayed in warehouses 
Charlotte Amalie until ships belon: 
ing to the buyers came to pick the 
up. The people of St. Thomas mac 
money renting their warehouses 

By the middle of the 1800s, ¢! 
slave traffic from Africa had stopp: 
Steamboats were being used inst 
of sailing vessels. They do not ne 
to make as many stops for suppli 
Goods could be shipped by stea 
boat without a stopover in Charlott: 
Amalie’s warehouses. So ships use: 
the port less and less. 

During the time the port was bus 
the people of St. Thomas stopp: 
farming. They thought the por 
would alwavs give them work. Wh« 
fewer ships came to Charlotte Am: 
lie, the people of St. Thomas had 
hard time. 


U. S. BUYS THE ISLANDS 

Why did the United States bu 
these small, poor islands? 

The U.S. bought the islands b: 
cause of their location. 

Both the Caribbean Sea and At 
lantic Ocean touch the Islands 
shores. Puerto Rico lies 40 miles t 
the east. and Miami, Florida, 1032 
miles to the north. The Islands are 
midway between New York and the 
Panama Canal. They are 1440 mile: 
southeast of New York and 105° 
miles northeast of the Canal. Sh 
going from Europe to the Canal pass 
the Islands. 

The U.S. started building ¢ 
Panama Canal in 1904. (See the 
article on the Panama Canal, Jun 
Scholastic, Feb. 2. ) 

Our Government wanted to 
sure it could protect the Canal 
case of an enemy attack. It 
wanted to be able to protect its ship: 
in the Caribbean and Atlantic. 5 
we needed U.S. naval bases som 
where between the U.S. 
Canal. 

We had naval base in Sa 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Some people 
the U.S. thought this was enoug 
Other people said we needed mor 
bases. 


and | 


one 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 











The first World War broke out in 
1914. Our Government believed the 
Germans might seize the Virgin Is- 
lands from Denmark. We did not 
want Germany to have a base so 
ear Our own coasts and the Panama 
Canal. In 1917 we bought the Vir- 
vin Islands from Denmark for $25,- 
(00,000. This meant we paid more 
than $295 an acre for the Virgin 
Islands. This was the highest price 
per acre we have ever paid for a 
territory. But President Woodrow 
Wilson and Congress wanted those 
slands. 


THE PEOPLE 

Most Virgin Islanders are Negroes 
or have some Negro blood. Only nine 
per cent of the people do not have 
Negro blood. The ancestors of most 
Virgin Islanders were slaves who 
worked on the sugar plantations. 

Last year (1948) the Virgin Is- 
lands celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of the freeing of the slaves. They 
named their celebration “Century of 
Freedom.” 

There is not enough work on the 
islands for their 22,000 people. 
Many Islanders have come to the 
U. §. Our Government wants to help 
the people so that none of them will 
have to leave home to make a living. 

The Government wants to teach 
the people to make better use of the 
land. Some land is not being used at 
all. This land could be made into 
fields for growing more sugar cane 
or other crops. It could be turned 
into pastures for raising cattle. 

The people are being taught mod- 
ern ways of growing sugar cane. 
Then they can grow more and better 
crops. They also are being taught to 
grow their own food. 

Our Government wants the people 





Fishermen pulling in their nets at 
Magen Bay, island of St. Thomas. 


of St. John to begin producing bay 
oil again. This will also give more 


work to St. Thomians who make the . 


bay oil into bay rum. More charcoal 
can also be produced on St. John. 

The port of Charlotte Amalie and 
the airfields on St. Thomas are being 
made bigger and more modern. More 
schools, hospitals, and homes are 
being built on all the islands. Tour- 
ists are urged to visit the Islands. 

Our Government has increased 
the water supply. Small streams run 
through the Virgin Islands. But there 
are no rivers or lakes. There is a 
shortage of fresh water on the is- 
lands. So people collect rain water 
on the roofs of their homes or in 
tanks. The Government has built 
large “rain catchment basins” on the 
islands. These basins are like big 
concrete swimming pools. They are 
used to catch and store rain water. 

Fresh water is so scarce in the 
Virgin Islands that salt water from 
the ocean is used to fight fires. 


NEGRO GOVERNOR 

The U.S. has improved the peo- 
ple’s health. Doctors, dentists, and 
nurses give free care to people at 
Government hospitals and clinics*. 
Government workers teach the peo- 
ple how to keep their homes clean 
and free of disease-bearing insects. 

Elementary and high schools have 
been built on the islands. More than 
85 per cent of the people can read 
and write. Everybody speaks Eng- 
lish. A few also speak French. The 
schools also train boys and girls for 
different kinds of jobs. 

The Virgin Islanders were made 
U.S. citizens in 1927. But they can- 
not vote for the President of the U. S. 
And they have no representatives in 
Congress. 

The Governor of the Islands is 
appointed by our President. The 
Governor lives in Charlotte Amalie, 
capital of all the islands. 

There is also an Assembly. Its 
members are elected by the Islanders. 

The people of the Virgin Islands 
seem satisfied with their government. 
Recently they were asked if they 
wanted to elect their own governor. 
They voted no. 

Few people on the islands want 
independence from the U. S. 

William Henry Hastie is the Gov- 
ernor. He was appointed in 1946. 
Mr. Hastie was born in Knoxville, 
Tenn. He is the first Negro to be 
Governor of the Virgin Islands. 





Drawing of doll by Dick Green. 


WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


The people of the Virgin Islands try 
to dress just as we do here on the 
mainland. But they do not need heavy 
winter clothing because the weather on 
the islands is mild the year round. 

In the country, the people cling to 
old-fashioned ways of dress. Some of 
the women wear long, full, cotton skirts. 
On their heads they tie bright kerchiefs 
or wear high-crowned, wide-brimmed 
straw hats. 

One group of people on St. Thomas 
visitors find unusual because of their 
dress. These people are the Cha Chas. 

The Cha Chas wear odd hats which 
distinguish them from the other island- 
ers. These hats, like the one the doll 
above is wearing, are made of straw 
and have high crowns and sloping brims. 
Cha Cha women weave the hats, which 
are yellow in color with a black band. 

Everyone wears this kind of hat— 
man, woman, and child. The women 
wear wide skirts of printed cotton cloth. 
The length of the skirt depends on the 
age of the wearer. If she is old, it is 
long. If she is young, it is short. 

The men wear black or very gay 
calico shirts. Their trousers are made of 
denim and are short. They usually go 
barefoot. 

No one is sure how the Cha Chas 
got their name. They are white people 
of French descent. They moved to the 
Virgin Islands many years ago from the 
nearby French island of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 

On St. Thomas, one group of Cha 
Chas live just outside Charlotte Amalie. 
This group earns its living by fishing. 
Another group are farmers. 
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By Wilfred Baptist 


| live in a town 
that used to be a 
pirates hide-out 

Charlotte Ama- 
lie on St. Thomas. 
Pirates used to 
stop here just the 
way ships trom 
all over the world 
stop here today. 

But I better introduce my selt tirst 
\ly name is Wiltred Baptist. ] am 14 
years old. | live with my parents and 





Wilfred 


seven brothers and sisters 

Our house is on Nynordsidevej 
nuh-nawd-SEE-duh-veh) Street. 
North Side Street 


Our house is made of wood. It is 


That means New 


painted gray. We have two rooms 
and a porch. Red hibiscus grow in 
our yard 

My sisters Winitred 
and | go to the same school—Char- 
lotte Amalie High School. Our school 
hours are from 8:15 in the morning 
to 3. I study English, mathematics. 
science, electricity, art, and history. 

We learn all about the pirates of 
St. Thomas in history class. That is 


Esme and 





one reason history is my _ tavorite 
subject. One ot the 
Blackbeard. His real 
Edward Teach. 

Teach was av English sailor who 
let his dark beard grow until it 
reached his waist. Then he braided 
his beard into pigtails which he tied 
over his ears. He was so ugly that 
people were afraid to look at him. 
Blackbeard built his castle high on 
a hill so he could watch tor ships to 


pirates was 
name was 


rob. 

Blackbeard’s castle is still there. | 
every day on my way to 
school. | can also see the tower ot 
Bluebeard’s Castle. Sometimes I wish 
Blackbeard or Captain Kidd or Henry 
Morgan would visit the Virgin Is- 
lands again. Maybe | don't really 
wish that. But I do like listening to 
the exciting stories about them. 

There is another famous place in 
Charlotte Amalie that Il pass on my 
way to school. That is Emancipation 
Garden. All important public cere- 
monies are held there. The Danish 
proclamation freeing the 
slaves in 1848 was read in Emanci- 
pation Garden. Last year President 
Truman came to help us celebrate 


pass it 


KINZ Ss 





How we live 
in the 
VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 





Calypso singers on St. Croix 
with guitars, drum, maracas. 


the 100th anniversary of the treeing 
of the slaves in the Virgin Islands 
He spoke to us trom the band stanc 
in the Garden. 

Esme, Winifred, and | have a: 
hour and a halt off tor lunch. We 
have time to walk home. For lunc! 
we usually have toenchi, which 
made ol corn meal. Sometimes it is 
dry like bread. Other times Mothe: 
cooks it with okra*. or coconut, 0! 
salt fish. We particularly like okr 
foenchi. Mother cooks over a cha 
coal fire. 

Mother does her marketing at the 
large city market. Early in the mot 
ing, tarmers lead their donkeys 
market. The donkeys are loaded wit! 
large, loosely woven brown basket: 
filled with breadtruit, papaya, 
bananas, plantains, squash, red a 
green peppers, onions, egg plant 
guava, and prickly cucumbers. 

The market has an iron roof a' 
open sides. The root protects peop 
from the sun and rain. Nobody hu 
ries at the city market. My mothe: 
likes to take her time bargainin¢ 


a 


Junior Scholastic acknowledges th 
assistance of Lavinia Dobler, its librarian, in o>- 
taining the articles by Carmen and Wilfred. 









World Friendship Series 


with the who have their 

ares spread out for sale on the 
cement counters. Some of the women 
wear bright turbans; others wear 
tremendous straw hats. 

At the city market you buy truits 
and vegetables by the “heap,” in- 
stead of by the pound or dozen. 
When there is plenty of food on the 

lands, the heap is large. When 


women 


there isnt much food, the heap is 
5 rall. 
We like canned tood 


States. 


trom the 
But it is expensive because 
t has to come a long way by boat. 
\leat comes to the island by boat, 
oo. We don't have meat often. But 
ve usually have all the tresh fish we 
vant unless stormy weather keeps 
the fishermen from going to sea. 


LEARNING A TRADE 


After school | work at the Daily 
News, our local newspaper. | clean 
the office. | am learning to set type. 
| work from 3:30 to 5 during the 
veek, all day Saturday, and during 
iv vacations. | give my money to 
ay family. 

| like my work. I hope Ul be able 
to go to college in the States. But 
i'm glad that 111 know a trade by the 
time 1 get out of high school. 

| like track and have won blue 
ribbons in relay and one-foot races. 
| am tall and thin and can run fast. 
| also like to swim and dive. Some- 
times | go hunting in the hills. There 
ire mongooses, deer, iguana (a large 
lizard), and rabbits in the hills. 
\When | bring game home, we have 


4 big feast. 


By Carmen Nicholson 


| am 16 years old and live with 
iy parents and sister in the town of 
(Charlotte Amalie on the island of 
‘t. Thomas. Charlotte Amalie is the 
nly town on St. Thomas. 

My father is head of the labora- 
tory at the Municipal Hospital. My 
nother is dietician* at the hospital. 
\ly sister Pat works at one of our 
two airports. I also have two broth- 
ers. Freddie is studying medicine at 
lloward University in Washington, 
).C. and Gereld works at the U. S. 


Navy base near San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 

We live in a big yellow house with 
a porch and nine rooms. The maid 
cooks most of our meals over a char- 
coal fire. We also have an electric 
retrigerator and a gas stove, but we 
do not use the stove very much. 
I make my own bed and take care 
of my room. 

[ am in my second year at Saints 
Peter and Paul's Catholic High 
School. Classes are from 8:30 in the 
morning to 1:30. 

After school and on Saturdays, | 
work in a gift shop called El Bolero 
(ehl boh-LEH-roh). 

E:) Bolero is on Dronningens Gade 
{ DROH-ning-ehns gehd), the main 
street of Charlotte Amalie. Dron- 
ningens Gade is Danish tor Queen's 
Street. The Virgin Islands used to 
belong to Denmark. As a matter of 
tact, the-name of our town, Char- 
lotte Amalie, was the name of a 
queen of Denmark. The towns of 
Christiansted and Frederiksted on 
the island of St. Croix were named 
after two Danish kings. 

There isn't much traffic because 
our town is not very big. We have 
so trolleys—only automobiles, a few 
buses, taxis, donkeys, and bicycles. 
There are no railroads in the Virgin 
Islands. 

| am a First-Class Girl Scout. We 
often take overnight trips to . the 
country. Sometimes we go out to 
Magen Bay to swim. 


Carmen Nicholson 
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We St. Thomians all like to sing 
and dance. Sometimes our singers 
make up stories about the people of 
the market or some unusual event. 
These songs are called calypsos 
(kuh-LIP-sohs ). I’m told that calypso 
music is popular in the States, too. 
One of my favorite calypso songs is 
“Stone Cold Dead in the Market.” 

One of my friends is Evelyn Que- 
tel. Evelyn and her family live in a 
section of Charlotte Amalie called 
French Village. The people of French 
Village speak French as well as Eng- 
lish. Most of them moved to St. 
Thomas from the nearby French 
island of St. Bartholomew. 

Most of the time we eat the same 
kind of food you eat in the States. 
But on holidays we often have spe 
cial dishes. One of them is kalallou 
(kah-lah-LOO). 

We have kalallou when we cele- 
brate Old Year’s Night. (You call it 
New Year's Eve.) Nearly everybody 
goes to church Old Year's Night at 
Ll o'clock. After the service, we re- 
turn home or go to the house of a 
friend for kalallou. 

Preparations for a kalallou party 
start about a week betore the dinner 
is served. The main part of the dish 
is crabs. The traditional way to get 
crabs is this: A party of young 
people goes to the beaches or sandy 
marshes on a dark night. The men 
carry lighted pine torches. The crabs 
are blinded by the light of the 
torches. It is easy to catch them as 
they scuttle about. The crabs are 
kept alive in a barrel and fed corn 
ineal. 

The night of the dinner the women 
boil many different kinds of greens. 
Chen the crabs are thrown into the 
same pot, and sometimes pieces of 
pork, the salted tail of a pig and 
various kinds of fish, too. Thyme, 
onions, tomatoes, and fresh peppers 
are added for seasoning. And at the 
last minute hot foenchi (FOON- 
ghee) is put in the pot with the 
kalallou. Foenchi is boiled corn meal 
shaped like dumplings. I like kalal 
lou with foenchi very much. I always 
look torward to Old Year's Night. 

During Christmas week and early 
on New Year's Day, small groups of 
singers wander through the streets 
singing hymns and songs about our 
island. Some of the singers also play 
the squash. The squash is a native 
instrument made from a dried gourd. 


* Means werd is defined on page 10. 
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How Words Change 


rehearse (ree-HERS). Our word 
rehearse means to practice a thing 
over and over again until we can do 
it well. 

Farmers gave us the 
hearse. Here is the story: 

The farmer plows his field. Then 
he goes over it with a harrow. A har- 
row looks like a big iron rake. It is 
used to break up clumps of dirt and 
to level the ground. Sometimes, to 
make the field very smooth, the 
farmer harrows it more than once. 

In England, harrowing a field over 
again used to be called rehercen. 
Hercen meant “to harrow.” The pre- 
fix re meant “again.” 

Rehercen was taken from the Old 


word re- 





TRIPLE THREAT 
What is the only word in the 
English language that has three 
double Jetters in succession? The 
letters are OOKKEE. 
Give up? The word is book- 








keeping. 





French word rehercier which had 
the same meaning. Both the French 
and English words were taken from 
the Latin word hirpex. A hirpex was 
a large rake or harrow. 

Today our farmers no longer re- 
hearse a field. But we speak of actors 
rehearsing a play, or musicians 
rehearsing a composition, or a 
speaker rehearsing a speech. 


TALK YOUR AGE 


When you're very young, you say 
lots of things you shouldn't say. But 
when you're young, people think 
youre cute. So you can get away 
with making mistakes. When you're 
bigger, mistakes don’t sound cute. 
They make you seem babyish. 

The following sentences offer a 
choice between good English and 
baby-.talk. Choose the good English. 

I (ain't, am not) going. 

My balloon (busted, burst). 

I (busted, broke) my pencil. 

He hurt (hisself, himself). 

I'll (learn, teach) you. 





All contributions to this column must be 
signed by your teacher saying they are your 
eriginal work. 


Lullaby 


When the sun sets in the west, 

That's a sign it’s time to rest. 

Shut your eyes my little one, 

And wake up with the morning sun 
Sally De Bolt, Grade 68 


Clark School, Detroit, Mich 
Teacher, Irene Lang 


Adagio 
An adagio is lovely ... 
The lilac’s sweet bloom; 
The creeping of sunbeams 
Warm into my room; 
A baby’s first footstep, 
So careful and slow; 
And as the sun sets, 
A soft, rosy glow; 
The lengthening shadows ~ 
That come with the night; 
The moon coming up, 
Full, mellow, and bright. 
Judith Peckham, Grade % 
Robert E. Fitch High Schoo! 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 


Memory Book 
In silence, from the cold, gray, wintry 
sky 
The great white flakes all day spilled 
softly down. 


Sl ete eis tenet etree eae — “ 
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clinic (KLIHN-ihk).Noun. A place 
where people can go if they want to 
see a doctor or dentist. “Most of the 
clinic doctors are specialists. Some peo- 


By noon the fields were covered ankle 
high; 

And every fence post wore a feather, 
crown. 


PS ew 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Werds starred*® in this iseve are defined here. 


eo ee 


dietician (di-uh-TISH-uhn) Noun. A 
person who plans meals and knows the 
value of different foods. A dietician 
makes sure meals contain the kinds and 
amounts of food people should eat to 
stay healthy. Also spelled dietitian. 

okra (OH-krah) Noun. A plant. Pods 
of this plant are used as a food, usually 
in soup. It is also called gumbo. 

pilgrimage (PIHL-grihm-ihj) Noun. 
A journey made to a sacred place to 
show one’s devotion to God. It is usu- 
ally a long journey. 

virgin (VUHR-jihn) Noun. An un- 
married woman or girl. As an adjective, 
it means pure or clean, as in “virgin 
snow,” or unused, as in “virgin soil.” 

Huns. Noun. Members of a warlike 
tribe who came to Europe from Asia in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. They 
spread ruin in central and eastern Eu- 
rope. The Huns were so powerful that 
they were able to force the Roman 
emperors to pay them tribute. 


ple go to a clinic for a complete physi- 
cal examination. Others go to be treated 
for something like a broken arm ‘or 
hives. There is often no charge for 
clinic treatment. 

common. Adjective. Belonging equally 
to, or shared alike by. 


concentration camp (kohn-sehn- 
TRAY-shun) Noun. A large area where 
prisoners are kept in barracks. Gener- 
ally, concentration camps are fenced-off 
barracks kept under guard. During the 
war concentration camps usually meant 
the places that were run by the Nazis. 
The Nazis took men, women, and chil- 
dren from all over Europe and made 
them live in crowded dirty camps. The 
people received little food. They had to 
work terribly hard. Guards beat them. 
Many were put to death. Others died 
of hunger. Those who did not die were 
freed by the Allied armies after the 
war. 

infamy (IHN-fuh-mee) Noun. Shame- 
ful conduct or act. 


By dusk, the paths our feet had mace 
in play 

Were lost beyond the frosted window 
pane. 

So out we rushed before night claimed 
the day 

To make our mark upon the world 
again. 

But morning found those footsteps 
deep ' 

Beneath the chilly eiderdown of snow 

And new trails made while we wer 
still asleep 

Showed where a bunny bounded to 
and fro. 

The bunny tracks at dawn so well 
fined 

Were dimmed in turn by flakes tha‘ 
filled each nook. 

Yet not one scene was lost because ou 
mind 

Made snapshots of them for our mem 
ory book. 

Dianna Bougardis, Grade 78-204 
a Langley Jr. H. S., Washington, D. © 
Teacher, Gertrude E. McNabb 











Scene Stealers 


REAL pal, a buddy, that's George 
Mikan. Remember that piece 1 wrote 
out him two weeks ago? I called him 
ie world’s greatest basketballer, the 
mstoppable scorer, the DiMaggio of 

e hardwood. 

Well, a few days after | crooned this 

llaby, a tall, skinny, beanpole of a 
“uy named Joe Fulks, wrested the scor- 

¢ lead of the Basketball Association 

ro league) away from George. 

Actually, Fulks’ smaJl lead didn’t 
ean much. He had played three more 
sames than Mikan and the latter was 

cinch to pass him later on. 

Nevertheless, I felt sort of silly. I 
new that most fans, after seeing my 

ticle, would probably say: “This guy, 
\lasin, what a stiff! He probably gets 
ll his dope from the banana peddler 
m the corner. Here he calls Mikan the 
vorld’s No. 1 scorer, and Mikan isn’t 
ven top man in his league.” 

That’s why I'm calling Mikan “Bud- 
ly” this week. In mv hour of need, Big 
George came through. In his very next 

ime, against the league-leading Wash- 
Capitols, Mikan dunked 48 
ints—a new pro record! That put him 
fely ahead of Fulks, and put me out 
t the doghouse. 

This guy, Fulks, by the way, is quite 

ball player himself. He led the pro 

igue in scoring for two straight years 
fore Mikan entered the league), and 

only a shade behind George as a 
ead-eye. 

He doesn’t have any class at all. He 
st roams around the court like a hun- 
v giraffe—never seeming to run hard 

do anything flashy. But somehow the 
all will fall into his hands and Joe will 
hoot. Two points. He tallies his 20-26 
oints a game just like that. 

I think his team—the Philadelphia 
Varriors-is the club to watch in the 
hampionship playoffs. As you prob- 
lv know, the pro league is divided 
to two divisions, East and West, with 

teams in each. At the end of the 

ison, the first four teams in each divi- 

m play off for the title. 

The Warriors, as I write this, are 
ily in fourth place. But I have a hunch 
hey’re going to surprise in the play- 
its. In addition to Fulks, they have 6- 
ot, 5-inch, 270-pound Ed Sadowski at 
enter, and hefty Ed is good for his 20- 
dd points a game. 

Joe and Ed don’t get much help from 
ie other guys on the team, but they 


igton 


t} 


may not need much in the playofts. If 
the scoring twins get hot and stay hot, 
the Warriors could easily knock off any 
of the league’s. glamor clubs—Washing- 
ton, Rochester, Minneapolis, and Chi- 
cago. 

The movie critic of this magazine is 
a swell kid, see. She never plucks sou- 
venirs from the collection plate on Sun- 
days and never talks to strangers on the 
street—thev always seem to be running 
away. 

But her idea of a good, exciting sport 
is a fast game of parchesi. Basebali? 
Strictly for peasants! She doesn’t know 
a foul ball from a ham on rye. 

That’s how come I, and not she, 
went to see Pride of the Yankees \ast 
week. This movie was originally re- 
leased six vears ago and made a pot of 
gold for Mr. Samuel Goldwyn. It is 
being re-issued this spring so that all 
vou new fans can see it, too. 

Pride of the Yankees is the storv of 
Lou Gehrig, played by Gary Cooper. 
All of you have read about Gehrig and 
know what a terrific player and won- 
derful gentleman he was. Nothing in 
the picture will lead you to believe 
otherwise. In fact the movie could have 
been called “Saint Louis.” 

Lou is depicted as a big, shy guy 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Eighteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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who loves his school, mamma, papa, 
wife, home, country, and base-hits with 
a devotion that gets a little tiring along 
about the 90-minute mark. However, 
there is a lot of exciting baseball action 
to offset the romance, and the picture 
has the added treat of having Babe 
Ruth in it. Lf vou really want to know 
what the Babe was like, this picture 
will give vou a good idea. The same 
can't be said of The Babe Ruth Story 

Garv struggles nobly with the batting 
and fielding scenes, but it is obvious 
that he has never played ball in his life. 
Judging by the form he shows, he'd 
have trouble making a good junior high 
nine. 

The most impressive scene in the pic- 
ture comes at the end. It shows Gehrig 
on that day in the Yankee Stadium 
when 65,000 people showed up to pay 
him a final tribute. Gehrig knows he 
hasn’t long to live, but he makes a 
speech—aterribly moving speech thank- 
ing everybody for having been so good 
to him and winding up with: “I think 
I'm the luckiest guy in the world.” 

Gary Cooper is strictly big league 
in this scene. All his cute, bashful mug- 
ging drops away and he makes the 
speech a simple, beautiful thing. 

-Hervian L. Masts, Sports Editor 














Getting the brush-off because of your hair? 
Use your head and get back in circulation. 





The key to shining locks is good food and cleanliness. Pomades 
and permanents cannot replace regular shampoos and brush- 





ing. Peppy finger massage helps keep scalp alive and healthy. 
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MUSIC, 
MAESTROS, 
PLEASE 


High school maestros, 
that is. 


If you like to write music, 
NOW’s the time to do it! 


Deadline for the 1949 
SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE 
MUSIC AWARDS 
is March 14. 


If youre a senior, you 
will be 
$1,000 grant-in-aid 
program offered by Collier’s 
Magazine to encourage young 


considered for the 
college 


composers. 


No matter what class you | 
are in, you have a chance for | 
prizes amounting to $500 in 
cash and 57 outstanding record 
albums offered by Columbia 
Records, Inc., in cooperation 
with Scholastic Magazines and 
the Music Educators National 
Conference. 





There are ten separate 
classifications ranging from | 
song for solo voice through | 
band and orchestra composi- | 


tions to group projects for | 
class entries. 


Don’t delay! Ask your 
teacher for complete details or 
write for cules booklet and 
scholarship application forms 


to: 


SCHOLASTIC MUSIC AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street 





New York 3. N. Y. 


—quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 45 words to complete this puzzie. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right. 
See how close you come to top score of 90. 


1. A coat without sleeves. 

6. Important carnival city in 
state .outlined. 

7. Nickname this state. 

ll. Fall behind. 

i2. Constellation named after 
hunter. 

13. Abbreviation tor shortest month of 
vear. 

4. ADO ene 4 co 

15. Egypt is a member of the _. —— 
—_.. —— League. 

17. Initials of Ellen Glasgow. 

19. Adverb meaning therefore. 





tamous 


21. Personal pronoun, first person. 

22. Abbreviation for Virginia. 

23. Roman sun god. 

24. Preposition meaning by. 

25. First man. 

28. Don’t change horses in __ —_ —_ 
stream. 

30. Be seated. 

31. Each. 


34. Total up. 

35. Before the war. 

36. Distance a plane is blown off its 
course by winds. 

38. Finished 


They argued pro and __ —_ —_. 
Abbreviation for pound. 
3. A workman who helps keep machin- 
ery trom rusting. 
Name of state outlined. 
A small barrel. 
3. Capital of state outlined. 
7. Abbreviation for company. 
8. Conjunction that marks a choice. 


9. Won't you be my Valen —— —_ 
-) 


l. 
2. 


10. Goes trom one place to another. 
13. Fourth note of scale. 

16. Wager. 

17. Girl’s name. 

18. City in state outlined, 

. Small green fruit with a hard pit. 








26. Helped. 

27. Abbreviation tor mountain. 

29. This covers the ground in ear\, 
morning. 

32. Sun god of Egypt. 

33. Abbreviation for year. 

34. Heavy beer. 

35. A tablet. 

37. Us. 


Answers in_Teacher Edition this week: in 
your edition next week 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-—Wash.: 5—Seattle; 8—spry; 9- ou, 
10- boom; Il—pre; 12—Yakima; 15—panes; 16- 0 
18— new ; 19—met ; 20—age; 22—ace; 24—do; 25—ador 
27—toured; 29—ode; 32—liar; 33—kid; 34—beet; 35 
Rainier; 37—alto. 

DOWN: 1—wt.; 2—atop; 3—slur; 4—here; 5 Spokan: 
6—ermine; 7—ay; 8—soap; 10—by; 13—mew; 14 a 
16--me; 17—it; 19—merrier; 20—ad; 21—go; 22—ad 
23-—-Coulee; 25—at; 26—neat; 28—Dr.; 29—okra; 30 
dial; 51—edit; 34—bi; 36—no. 


How're you domg? 


Barbara Sprung of Winthrop Junior 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., sends in 
this problem: 





Jack and Pete take their dates to a 
restaurant. Who should pay the waiter 
when he brings the check? 


Each boy should pay tor his date 
and himself. But dividing the check at 
the table is not the best way to do it 

If possible, the boys should decide 
before they go to the restaurant which 
of them will pick up the check. If Pete 
is chosen, Jack should be sure to ask 
him if he has enough money to pa 
for both couples. If Pete does not have 
enough, Jack should give him some 
money. Jack can either get his change 
or make up what he owes after they 
leave the restaurant. 

If Pete does have enough money to 
pay the whole check, then Jack can pay 

is share when he and Pete are alon 
for a minute after they leave the res 
taurant. 

Suppose the boys don't have a 
chance to decide beforehand what the) 
will do. Then Jack or Pete can say to 
the other at the table, “I'll take care o! 
the check. You can pay me later.” O: 
one can hand the other some mone; 
and say, “Here, you pay the check 
You can give me my change later.” 

Here is stil] another solution. Whe: 
the waiter is taking the order, the boys 
can ask him to put each couple’s orde: 
on a separate check. 








117 CASH PRIZES 
$50... $30...$25 
$15 ...$10...$5 
138 MERCHAN. 
DISE PRIZES — 
Radio Electronic 
Tools and Equipment 
Power Tools for 
Woodworking 










total of 





First Prize, Cast Aluminum 
1948 Scholastic Industriel 





h (} ) sae 
| 

a 
1 All these for the Student Winners 
e of the Scholastic © 
‘ 
| 1919 Industrial Aris Awards 
h | 
e ae | 
h Furniture Making There’s still time to make even an elaborate project 


if you go to work on it RIGHT NOW. 


W ood Carving 
ats Look over the list of classifications at left. If you 

' W ood Turning ; 

have not already started your project, decide what you 


W ood Patternmaking will enter. Remember, NOW is the time to make your 


Wachine Shop plans if you want a chance at these fine prizes. 


, Wrought Copper and Brass These organizations sponsor classifications 


and offer valuable awards: 
Wrought Aluminum 


and Cast Aluminum ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


DeL_ta MANUFACTURING Div. oF RocKWELL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Plastic : : : 
uatics STRATHMORE Paper Co. Hicerns Ink Co... Inc. LaArayetre Rapto 


Radio-Electronics , i 2 , , 
Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial Arts 


Vechanical Drawing Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade 
and industrial education teacher to write for a rules book- 
; let to: 
, 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 








Would you like to trade stamps with 
members of a Baltimore stamp club? 

Richard Loewald invites Junior Scho- 
lastic readers and their friends to trade 
with the Park School Stamp 
Club, of which he is president. For full 
details write to this address: 

Richard Loewald, The Park School, 
3025 Liberty Heights Avenue, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Junior Scholastic has received letters 
asking for information and suggestions 
on how beginners can best start a stamp 
collection. 


stamps 


A good way for a beginner to start is 
by saving stamps of subjects which in- 
terest you. You might start by collecting 
stamps of one country. Or you can col- 
lect stamps of important persons, ani- 


mals, airplanes, historical events, na- 
tional monuments, and so on. 
For helpful information on stamp 


collecting send 10 cents to this address: 
Reader Service Department, New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Ask for the “Hints 
for Collectors” stamp booklet. 





in the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets...all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts ar 
teady to help you plan yout 
vacation— write today 
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1. VIRGIN ISLANDS TOUR 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 7 
points for each. Total, 35. 


1. In whose memory did Columbus 
name the Virgin Islands? 

a. St. Patrick c. St. Paul 

b. St. Ursula d. St. Mary 


2. From which country did the U. S. 


buy the Virgin Islands? 
a. Mexico c. France 
b. Denmark d. Cuba 


3. What is Charlotte Amalie? 

a. a bridge c. ariver 

b. a port d. a road 

4. How much did the U.S. pay for 
the Virgin Islands? 

a. $25,000,000 c. $5,000 

b. $25,000 d. $50,000 

5. Who was President of the U. S. 
wen we bought the Virgin Islands in 
1917? 

Theodore Roosevelt 

b. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

c. Woodrow Wilson 

d. Herbert Hoover 


My score 


2. WILFRED AND CARMEN 


Match each name in the top column 
with its correct description in the bot- 


tom column. Descriptions are based on. 


“How We Live in Virgin Islands” arti- 
cles. Score 5 points for each. Total, 20. 
a. Blackbeard 
b. St. Thomas 
c. El Bolero 


d. foenchi 


( ) 1. Name of a gift shop 
( ) 2. English pirate 
( ) 3. Boiled corn meal 
’ 4, Home of Wilfred and Carmen 


My score 





1. The U. S. bought the Vir- 
gin Islands to help protect 
this area. What is it? 


ed on 








NO. 4 
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Citizenship Quiz @® 








2. This “brake” is being test- 


— planes. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1949 


ore based on articles 
op i gy tone ce & 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


° 090909 =) 


3. NEWS MASTER 


Underline the correct ending for eac, 


of the following sentences. Score 5 
point for each. Total, 30. 
1. A “Gratitude Train” has bee: 


sent to the U.S. from 


a. Holland. 
b. Finland. 
c. France. 


2. Sometimes the European Recove: 
Program is called the 
a. Marshall Plan. 
b. Monroe Doctrine. 
c, Atlantic Charter. 
3. Among ERP countries, 
France, and Italy get 
a. the least help. 
b. the most help. 
c. no help any more. 
4. Cardinal Mindszenty 
Catholic leader in 
a. Poland. 
b. Greece. 
c. Hungary. 


Britai) 


is a Roma 


5. Homeless Europeans living in spe 
cial camps are called . 
a. Nomads. 
b. Displaced Persons. 
c. Frontiersmen. 
6. The 


known as 


week of February 20-26 i: 


a. Camp Fire Girls Birthday Wee! 
b. Brotherhood Week. 
c. Freedom of the Press Week 


My score = 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points | 
each answer. Total, 15. 


My score_______- Total score 
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NEW 
| MEXICO) 





3. Shaded area is home of the 


Indians 








Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


Ve Ve Vee | 








DO RE MEOW. Photo by Jack Golds, Post inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan. Jack used 
his Mercury I! camera, 1/100th at £3.5. 





VIRGINIA SHMOO. Photo by Terry Martin, 
Ginter Park School, Richmond, Va. Reflex 620. 





PAL O’ MINE. By Howard Goodenough, Jr., 
Metuchen (New Jersey) H. $. Camera: Meteor 620. 








Dry 


“Some men thirst after fame and 
some after money,” said the speaker. 
“Hum,” spoke up Simple Sam. “I 


know something they all thirst after.” 


“And what is that?” asked the 
speaker. 

“Salted peanuts,” said Simple Sam. 

James Johnson. Clarksboro Sel Miekletor \ J 


Learning a Lesson 


Man: “Why are you holding one ear 
and not the other while I’m talking to 
you?” 

Boy: “Because | don’t want what you 

. : ” 
say to go in one ear and out the other. 
Sandra Shunsky, P. 8. 144. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Time Difference 


Lee: “Why does that man wear such 
a short coat?” 

Cathy: “Because it will be long 
enough before he gets another!” 

Middle Adgie, Our Laily of Victory Schoool. Phila., Pa. 


Geographical Memory 
Father “Why did the 


teacher keep you in today?” 
Son: “I didn’t know where the Aleu- 
tians were.” 


(angrily) : 


Father: “Well, atter this try to re- 
member where you put things!” 
David Busbin. Dilworth 8 Charlotte. N. C 
Exploration 


David: “It 1 drilled a hole at New 
York, straight through the center of 
the earth, where would I come out?” 

Bill: “I don’t know.” 

David: “Td come out of the hole, of 
course!” 


Darlene Beem, McCook (Neb ir. H. 8 


Where, Oh Where? 
One day John caught Jill looking at 


each board along a fence. “What are | 


vou looking for?” he asked. 
“I'm searching for the Board of Edu- 
cation,” replied Jill. 
hn Bare 


Paul Je H. & 4 poli Mad 


Fishy 
Mary: “Mother, what kind of fish are 
these?” 
Mother: “Jellytish, dear.” 
Mary: “What flavor?” 


Edward La Montsinger. Salis! Mad 


Joke of the Week 


Ted: “While | was fishing [ saw a fish 
that weighed fifty pounds.” 

Ned: “Did you catch it?” 

Ted: “No, I just saw it in the water.” 

Ned: “Then how do you know it 
weighed fifty pounds?” 

Ted: “Well, didn’t it have the scales 


on its back?” 


Anna Mae Wright, Kennard High School, Centreville. Md 
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vec> SHINOLA 


entific combination 
s helps keep shoes 
longer. 


Shinola’s sci 
of fine waxe ' 
flexible—and new-looking 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 | to buy. For good groom- 
KEEP "EM SHIN- 


2-in-1 


nomica 


ar- 
ing and longer we . 
ns WITH SHINOLA. Ia Canade It's 





HEYI Fe.iers 
AND GALS 
WHAT I only 25¢ 


6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. 2- { 
inches high. Just } 
the right size for 
school name or ini- | 
tiels — club orteam 
name — your own 
nitials or nicknames. 
Super-dooper for hats, 
jackets and uniforms. 
Extrafeature—Justlron 
"Em On. 
Any 6 letters for 25c. 
, Extra letters 5c each. 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today ! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS © PLAISTOW 47, N. H. 











Buy U.S. 


Savings Bonds 
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-and here's why! | 
Al Esper, | 
TEST 


CHIEF DRIVER, 


tells Wally 





THE NEW FORD HUGS 





BECAUSE OF NEW STEERING LINKAGE, 
NEW FRONT WHEEL SUSPENSION AND : 
LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY. “ a 








THE ROAD YOU SEE, THE ENTIRE CAR 


IS LOWER, 3 INCHES LOWER 
TO BE EXACT, 
AND THAT MEANS 








1 GET IT MR. ESPER—AND THERE'S 
NO “ROAD WANDER” AT ALL! 


LESS WIND RESISTANCE! 








YOU CAN 








ACTUALLY FEEL 
THE DIFFERENCE! 

















NOW NOTICE HOW SMOOTHLY THE NEW 
FORD RIDES. THAT'S BECAUSE OF 
NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SPRINGS 
AND NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR SPRINGS. 














WHY—YOU'D THINK THIS WAS 
A SMOOTH CONCRETE ROAD! 











NV 
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Al: SEATS ARE IN THE LOW CENTER SECTION 
OF THE CAR. NOBODY RIDES OVER 
THE WHEELS. 


WALLY: SO THAT'S WHY YOU 


CALL IT THE “MID SHIP” RIDE! 











THERE'S “PICTURE WINDOW” VISi- 
BILITY ALL AROUND, TOO. THE REAR 
WINDOW ALONE IS 88% BIGGER. 


we) 











NOW YOU CAN REALLY 
SEE WHAT'S COMING 
FROM BEHIND! 














YES, WALLY, THE NEW —WITH THAT NEW FORD “FEEL” OF 


FORD IS REALLY HANDLING EASE AND SOLID ROAD- 
THE CAR OF THE YEAR. ABILITY EVERYBODY'S TALKING ABOUT! 


= 
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Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How ‘| 
Be on Expert Driver.” 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 2903 Schoefer Rd, Deorborn, Mic 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


‘*‘Tidelands’”’ Oil 


March 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Petroleum in the World, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 (free). 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES: On legal aspects of “tidelands” 
oil question: “Far-Reaching Tidelands Oil Controversy” 
(pro and con), Congressional Digest, Oct. 1948. “National 
Jurisdiction Over Resources of the Continental Shelf,” Bul- 
letin of Pan American Union, Jan. 1948. “Fight Over Under- 
seas Oil,” Business Week, Jan. 1, 1949. 

On overwater oil production: “Down in the Sea for Oil,” 
Popular Mechanics, Nov. 1948. “Creole Petroleum Corp.,” 
Fortune, Feb. 1949 (Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela). 

FILMS: These films are worthwhile general films on oil 
drilling but do not specifically deal with overwater drilling: 
A New Frontier, 20 min., color, loan, Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Princeton, N. J. (Saudi Arabian oil). Deep Horizons, 45 
min., loan, The Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St.,-New York 17. 
The following films are available on loan from Shell Oil Co., 
Public Relations Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20: 
10,000 Feet Deep, 20 min. (Louisiana swamps drilling) ; 
Birth of an Oil Field, 31 min., color; Prospecting for Petro- 
leum, 23 min., color. 


The Family 


March 23 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Building Your Marriage, Evelyn M. Duvall 
(No. 113 ’48), 20 cents. Broken Homes, George Thorman 
No. 135 °47), 20 cents. Planning Your Family (No. 136 
45), 20 cents. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38 St., 
N. Y. 16. The American Family, E. Burgess and J. Baum- 
gartner, National Assoc. of Secondary School Principals, 
1201 16 St., Washington, D. C., 30 cents. Understanding 
Sex, by Lester A. Kirkendall, Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., 75 cents. How Can 
We Strengthen the American Family? L. G. Liguette and 
others (Vol. 13, No. 5 °47), Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 43 
St., N. Y. 18. Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Look at the Bright Side of Marriage; Some 
Facts and Figures Concerning American Family Life,” L. 1. 
Dublin, Parents, Dec. ’48. “What’s Right with the Family,” 
E. A. Whitman, American Home, Oct. ’48. “The American 
Family” (Special Issue), Senior Scholastic, May 5, °47. 
“What’s Wrong with Today’s Family?” A. Deutsch, Woman's 
Home Companion, Nov. ’48. “Report on the National Con- 
ference on Family Life,” Survey Midmonthly, June °48. 

BOOKS: Letters to Susan, Margaret C. Banning (Harper, 
36), $1.50. Coming of Age, Ester Lloyd-Jones and Ruth 
Fedder (McGraw, ’41), $2.75. When You Marry, Evelyn 
Duvall and Reuben Hill (Association Press, ’45), $3. Plan 
for Marriage, Joseph K. Folsom (Harper, ’38), $3. How to 
Pick a Mate, Clifford R. Adams and Vance Packard (Dut- 
ton, 46), $2.75. Marriage and the Family, E. Schmiedeler 
McGraw, °46), $1.80. Mgrriage Before and After, Paul 
Popenoe (Wilfred Funk, Inc., 43), $2. Marriage, Ernest R. 
Groves (Holt, ’41), $3.20. 

FILMS: Fitness Is a Family Affair—19 minutes, sale or 


rent, Nat’] Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 
(How cooperation within family aids sense df unity.) 

Families First—17 minutes, produced by RKO Pathé, New 
York State Dept. of Commerce, Film Library, 40 Howard 
St., Albany 1, N. Y. (sale or rent, available only in New 
York State). 

Your Family—10 minutes, b&w or color, sale or rent, 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. 

Family Teamwork—18 minutes, color, sale, Frith Films, 
840 Seward St., Hollywood 38, California. 

FILMSTRIPS: Is Your Home Fun?—18 minutes, sound, 
color, sale, Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Happily Even After—57 frames, sale, Film Publishers, 
Inc., 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4. (Problems of marriage, needs 
for understanding problems and for planning for marriage. ) 

Home Ground—36 frames, sale, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 18. (Cooperating 
as a member of the family, respecting rights and privacy 
of others.) 


e,e 
Haiti : 
March 9 in Junior Sholastic 


NOTE: Tools for Teachers on Haiti appeared in the 
Teacher Edition of the January 12 issues. Additional mate- 
rial follows. 

FILM: Introduction to Haiti, produced and distributed by 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, New Jersey. 16mm. sound, 
color, 9 minutes, rent. 

FILMSTRIP: Haiti—People and Occupations, produced 
and distributed py Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, 
Hollywood 46, California. Black-and-white, 38 frames. 


Costa Rica 
March 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Costa Rica, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 
1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, 
Wash., D. C. Costa Rica, Nation of Schools (10¢), 1944, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, from U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. Costa Rica (American 
Nation Series No. 6), 1944 (5¢), Pan American Union, 
Wash. 6, D. C. National Economy of Costa Rica, by D. H. 
Parks (Commercial Pan American No. 178), 1948 (10¢), 
Pan American Union, Wash. 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Land of the Painted Oxcarts,” by Luis Mar- 
den, Nat'l Geographic Magazine, Oct. 1946. “Costa Rica” 
(United Nations Series), World Week, Jan. 20, 1947. 

BOOKS: Rainbow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 
(McCann, 1947). Wings Over Central America, $2.75 
(Scribner, 1947). Pageant of Middle American History, by 
Anne Merrian Peck, $4.00 (Longmans, 1947). 

FILMS: Costa Rica, produced and distributed by Dudley 
Pictures Corp., 9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; 16mm, sound, black-and-white or color, 10 minutes. 
Jack's Visit to Costa Rica, produced and distributed by 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIL; 
16mm, sound, black-and-white or color, 10 minutes; visit of 
an American boy to Costa Rica, compares Jife there with 
life in U.S. A. 
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Off the Press 


The More Perfect Union, by R. M. Mac- 
Iver. Macmillan, 1948. 311 pp., $4. 


Complaints about discrimination and 
prejudice are not like complaints about 
the weather. Something can be done 
about it. It is to methods of combat- 
ting “denial of equal access to public 
opportunity” that Professor Maclver, 
Columbia University sociologist, has 
turned his attention, assisted by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. His “prelimi- 
nary @xplorations” should set an ex- 
ample for other social scientists who 
recognize the need for utilizing the 
immense findings of researchers, not 
only in the area of group tensions but 
wherever action is required to solve 
social problems. 

Basing his findings upon the great 
weight of evidence of racial and ethnic 
discrimination against minority groups 
in the United States, Dr. Maclver 
evolves the broad strategy by which 
discrimination can be halted. Included 
in his’ findings is the suggestion that 
great emphasis be placed on the harm 
which discriminatory practices does to 
the national strength. Also, sound tac- 
tics for fighting discrimination will de- 
velop from a careful evaluation of cur- 
rent efforts by various groups. 

Educators alert to the role which the 
schools should play in the all-out war 
against discrimination will be especially 
interested in Maclver’s observations of 
our position in,a many-sided front. 


The Responsibility Is Ours, by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. Danger in Discord, 
by Oscar and Mary F. Handlin. 
Freedom Pamphlets, 20¢ each, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 
327°S."LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tl. 


The publishers of this new series of 
pamphlets have been on the firing line 
since 1913. Their current campaign has 
been opened by Mrs. Overstreet’s es- 
says which seeks to establish individ- 
ual conduct as a prime mover in set- 
ting human relationships straight. Too 
many of us talk glibly about civic vir- 
tue and then proceed to violate decency 
by offenses which range from littering 
the streets to mingling exclusively with 
the “right” people. 

The Handlins have painted the ori- 
gins of anti-Semitism in the United 
States on the broad canvas of Ameri- 
can history. They find that the toler- 
ance which characterized treatment of 
the Jew for almost 300 years in the 
New World was strained in the latter 
part of the 19th century by mounting 
hostility to unrestricted immigration. 
An unscientific racial ideology was 
nourished by arguments developed 


against the Negro and other minority 
groups, including Orientals and peoples 
of Spanish descent. Added to this evil 
brew were the irresponsible racial writ- 
ings of Gobineau and Chamberlain. Dis- 
illusionment following World War I, 
depression, and the spread of malig- 
nant germs of Nazism to our shores 
have given rise to a major American 
problem. 

If truth and reason have any weight, 


“Freedom Pamphlets will help to tip 


the scales in favor of the American 
pronouncement: “We know, properly 
speaking, no strangers. This is every 
person’s country.” 


Joan of Arc. An Anthology of History 
and Literature, edited by Edward 
Wagenknecht. Creative Age Press, 
1948. 421 pp., $4.50. 


Stage and screen have recently re- 
leased their interpretations of the Maid 
of Orleans. Her story is so unique 
that many theatre-goers may wonder 
whether there ever was such a figure 
in history. That there was is documented 
from the vast storehouse of historical 
and literary reconstructions of the Joan 
saga. 

The editor has given us a labor of 
love, for his interest in Joan goes back 
to his early youth. His sympathy for 
Joan has not upset the fine balance of 
an anthology which ranges from con- 
temporary chroniclers of the fifteenth 
century to Mark Twain. There are sec- 
tions on Joan’s early years, the problem 
of the “voices,” Joan in the field and at 
court, the trial, and evaluations of Joan, 
500 years earlier. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a brief but penetrating ap- 
praisal of the contributor’s point of 
view. 3 

Here, then, is a short-cut through the 
maze of writing which Joan of Arc has 
inspired. English and History teachers 
will want to place it within reach of 
their senior high school students. 


Joan of Arc. Text and pictures from 
the screen play by Maxwell Ander- 
son and Andrew Solt. William Sloan 
Associates, N. Y. 170 pp., $2.95. 


When Joan was sentenced to burn at 
the stake, Massieu predicted: “Oh, mis- 
taken men, traitors to yourselves and 
your country, you have thrust greatness 
and an undying name upon your chief 
enemy.” The prophecy is still being 
documented 500 years after the Maid’s 
death. The’ highlights of Maxwell An- 
derson’s screen version, on which the 
Ingrid Bergman film was based, are 
captured in sepia photographs and dia- 
logue in this new volume. It should 


provide secondary school students with 
a happy introduction to one of the 
sad and great stories of history. 


Peoples of the Earth, by Edwin R. Em- 
bree. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
N. Y. 73 pp., 75¢ (paper covers). 


“If we tried to explain our discrim- 
inations to a visitor from Mars, he 
would think we were mad,” according 
to Dr.. Embree, a leading authority on 
human relations. He has undertaken to 
explain the baselessness of our preju- 
dices in letters and drawings addressed 
to his niece and nephew. His survey of 
ancient and modern civilizations shows 
that no one race, religion, or nationality 
is responsible for human progress. The 
racial myths propagated most effectively 
by Hitler are seen to be without founda- 
tion for “all races have at one time or 
another been at the pinnacles of art 
and learning.” 

There are chapters on languages and 
religion, Greece and Rome, the West- 
ern nations, and brief but especially 
noteworthy analyses of Negroes and 
Jews in America. In a concluding sec- 
tion, Dr. Embree lists things we can do 
to eradicate the cancer of discrimina- 
tion in our democracy. Secondary schoo! 
students, and adults too, will find this 
book a clear and inspiring guide to 
understanding a major American prob- 
lem. 


In Bible Days, by Gertrude Hartman. 
Macmillan. 189 pp., $2.50. 


The Bible has been a best-seller fo 
reasons too familiar to require docu- 
mentation. It is generally admitted, 
however, that the language in most 
texts is often beyond the capacity of 
young people. In simplifying and in- 
tegrating the story of mankind from 
Genesis through the New Testament, 
the author has told a familiar story 
with great success. She has adhered 
closely to the primary source, but occa- 
sionally invites attention to corrections 
of the historical record which have been 
made by scholars. 

Chapters on the entry of the He- 
brews into the land of Canaan, now 
Palestine, and the subsequent rise and 
fall of kingdoms in the Holy Land, have 
a special timeliness. Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, and Persians move through 
these pages swiftly. Slower moving and 
compassionate is the story of Jesus and 
the crutifixion, which will help young 
people to understand the origins 0 
Christianity and the persistence of Ju- 
daism through the trials of centuries. 

Children in the upper grades of the 
elementary school and in high schoo! 
will thank the author for helping ‘o 
pierce the mist surrounding great stories 
which they are ready to appreciate 
more fully. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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AT PENN STATE 
ran 


Summer Schools 
from Coast to Coast 





SERVICE 


That special Canadian Pacific service...so gracious... 


so efficient—at your command to and from the North . 
Pacific Coast and California! On comfortable Canadian Aly) IC 
Pacific trains...every mile is restful, relaxing! 


En route...breath-taking scenery! Vacation in the STYLE 


Canadian Rockies at Banff, Lake Louise, Emerald Lake 


Chalet, or a rustic mountain lodge. Come for the sea- 
son: June to September. AC RO S S 
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Inquire about rail fares, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises, from your local 


agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 








MHOLASTIC TEACHER Monthly 


e National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi- 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor- 
in-Chief * William Dow Boutwell, Editor * Mary 
Jone Dunton, Art Director * Sarah McC. Gor- 
man, Production Chief * G. Herbert McCracken, 
Vice-President and Treasurer * Don Layman, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising * 
Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager * Agnes 
Lovrino, Business Manager. 


Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) 
contains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teach- 
ers. Weekly and Monthly go FREE to teachers 
ordering classroom magazines club subscriptions 
for any of the following Scholastic Magazines: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 
WORLD WEEK 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Scholastic Teacher invites manuscripts describ- 
ing new and promising teaching techniques and 
practices in English and Social Studies. Payment 
is made for manuscripts accepted at the time of 
publication. Send photographs if available. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May cniiteFe., 447 
inclusive, except during school holi- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp. \ 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Common Learnings for Unity 


How a High School Can Require 


Essential Common Learnings in Social Science, 


ECADES ago, 

in the early 
beginnings of sec- 
ondary education 
in this country, the 
subjects common in 
the courses for all 
students required 
most if not all of the time available of 
the students for school work. Life was 
then relatively simple and the student 
body quite homogeneous. 

Then came the great expansion of 
our industrial society with its many 
complex economic and social problems. 
Concurrently the percentage of youth 
of high school age attending high school 
increased by leaps and bounds. All 
kinds of differences in aptitudes and 
purposes appeared among the hetero- 
geneous student body. Consequently, 
there developed a wide variety of re- 
searches, discussions, pedagogical the- 
ories and practices “to recognize indi- 
vidual differences,” activities which 
have brought some very fruitful results. 

In the presence of the extreme dif- 
ferences of inheritance, of ability and 


J. W. Studebaker 


| of purpose among the polyglot youthful 
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population in the schools, and the need 
for national unity, that is, “unity arising 
from common responsibilities and inter- 
ests,” it is probable that under pressure 
“to meet individual differences” the 
school yielded by opening up too much 
of the total curriculum to the elective 
system. 


Pendulum Swinging Back 


At any rate, in recent years, not only 
in secondary schools but in colleges as 
well, there is a decided movement to 


English and Health and Still 


Provide Necessary Electives 


re-establish for all students a larger per- 
centage of the total curriculum to be 
required as “common learnings.” This 
idea was stressed a few years ago in the 
notable report of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission entitled, “Education 
for All American Youth,” and in other 
publications and pronouncements by 
various organizations. The recommenda- 
tions have centered in added emphasis 
upon the social sciences, health and 
physical education, and vitalized courses 
in English. With each day agitation for 
a more dependable, solid core of com- 
mon learnings, including much greater 
emphasis upon the social sciences, grows 
among laymen and educators alike. (See 
How Much Social Science in the High 
School?, Scholastic Teacher, Dec. 1, 
1948, p. 2-T.) 


A Sound Principle Applied 


But, as is frequently the case, the 
solution is not as easy to find as the 
problem is to state. The answer lies in 
giving practicability to the needs de- 
fined and the hopes expressed. The 
question specifically is, “How practically 
can all students be required to take 
four years of social science and at least 
three years of English and of health 
and physical education and still operate 
a high school program that will ade- 
quately meet the individual needs of 
the students?” 

A good model or pattern is often 
worth more than innumerable generali- 
ties. Here at Scholastic, of course, we 
are regularly in touch with the field of 
actual practice in many thousands of 
places. We have collected some “pat- 

(Continued on page 22-T) 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY (BOYS’) 











Common Learnings Required of All Students Electives + 
Soc. Health For. 
Grade Sci. Eng. &P.E. Sci. Math. Sci. Math. Lang. Eng. Spch. Typ 
98 5 5 5 5 5 5 
9A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
108 5 5 5 5 5 5 
10A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
11B 5 5 5 5 5 5 
111A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
128 5 5 5 5 5 5 
12A 5 5 5 5 5 5 
SS ——— 
' 2 








* In addition to the common learnings required of all students, girls would be required to take a year's 
course in home making. A girl might, for example, choose to substitute Ist year home making for the 
mathematics or speech shown for Ist year, in order to meet this requirement. 


x Some of these “electives’’ would be ‘required’ for admission to certain coll 


The arr g t 





of the electives in this pattern is somewhat arbitrary. For example, a student might wish to substitute Art 
or Music for some of the elective courses listed. 

1 Required in grades shown. 

2 Required, but not necessarily in grades shown. 














Some Coal Mines are only “Skin-Deep” 


Not all coal, as you may have thought, is 
locked deep in the heart of the earth. In- 
deed, some lies very close to the surface. To 
remove all this near-surface coal for man’s 
use, the progressive mining industry em- 
ploys giant shovels like the one shown here, 
to strip surface earth and rock and uncover 
coal for smaller shovels to work. By this 
method as many as 135,000,000 tons of 
needed coal have been added to the 
485,000,000 tons of coal mined under- 
ground in the United States in a single year. 


Before the big electric shovel goes to work, 
drill crews, shown below, left, drill horizon- 
tally for 60 to 90 feet under “over-burden” 
rock and soil. Skillfully placed explosives 
blast it into a loose mass the shovel can 
handle in 30-cubic-yard “bites.” 


Revegetation of surface-mined land like 
that shown below, right, can be accom- 
plished in several ways, but one most com- 
monly used by mine operators is to plant 
banks with trees and grasses especially 
adapted to the soils. Recreational areas, 
grazing lands, and timber supplies are now 
developing in many surface coal fields. 


Have you and your classes had the satisfaction of 
learning all the surprising facts about coal? There’ve 
been vast changes in mines and mining, and we've 
prepared an interesting booklet, Pertinent Facts 
About Coal, to help classes learn about them. Simply 
mail the coupon for your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WasHINcTON 5, D. C. 














Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 


PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street 

City Zone State 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERI(4 














Pretty 


OMETHING pretty 

happening. 

What at first we thought to be a rare 
flower of current literature now seems 
to be a whole new garden. You can 
check it yourself in the magazines and 
books, on the screen and radio. 

Our writers have brought forth a new 
model of the American teacher! 

We all know the old model. The pre- 
war teacher in the movies, complained 

writer to School and Society, was 
neither “animal, vegetable, nor mineral.” 

You remember: 

The woman teacher wore steel- 
rimmed glasses clamped on a rough- 
hewn, American gothic great stone face; 
her unwaved hair wound in a tight 
knot; no rouge or lipstick; the dress 
hung on her slab-sided, ramrod frame 
and cut to a pattern required for or- 
phanage attendants fifty years ago. 

The man teacher, definitely a Milque- 
toast of doubtful masculinity, wore 
Hoover collars, knobby-toed shoes, and 
tight, ill-fitting coat of a Dickens 
“clark.” He squinted at the world over 
the tops of his glasses—a petty, puny 
dictator punishing his students in bitter, 
sniveling revenge against society. 

Enter the post-World War II teacher 

a new, and happier breed. 

You see them in Apartment for Peggy, 
Che Boy with Green Hair, and A Letter 
to Three Wives. You hear them on the 
air in CBS’ Our Miss Brooks. You meet 
them in Louis Paul’s Dear Miss Phillips 
ind other stories in Collier's Magazine 
ind in Professor's Umbrella, a novel by 
M. J. Ward. 

What marks the new model teacher? 

This teacher is the enemy of all that 
is cheap and tawdry. He is George, the 
English teacher, in A Letter to Three 
Wives, blazing out at Mrs. Manleigh, 


the radio producer, saying: 


wonderful is 


“The purpose of radio writing, as tar 
is I can see, is to prove to the masses 
that a deodorant can bring happiness, 
: mouth wash guarantee success and a 
laxative attract romance! Don’t 
think, says the radio, and we'll pay you 
tor it! Can’t spell cat? Too bad—but a 

icht and a million dollars to the gentle- 
1an for being in our audience tonight.” 

The new teacher combines scientific 
nderstanding with love for children, 
ll well seasoned with ingenuity. She 
s attractive Miss Brand (Barbara Hale) 
vinning a quiet victory for The Boy 
vith Green Hair and for tolerance. 

The teacher, new model, is a_prac- 


onderful 


Writers Present Us 


With a New Breed 





ticing idealist. He is Jason in Apartment 
for Peggy who “promised a flock of sea- 
gulls” to work against war through edu- 
cation. 

The teacher is witty, down-to-earth 
Miss Brooks (Eve Arden) of the air 
waves—a person who can make a crack 
and take one with equal skill. She has 
wedding rings in her eyes but she 
doesn't feel sorry for herself when no 
one slips one on her finger. Her prac- 
tice of easy equality with students 
would shock a European to his toes. 

Louis Paul’s magazine Miss Phillips 
is no congealed turnip. She is young, 
spirited, and decisive. She has sex ap- 
peal without trying. 


Where Did It Begin? 


Where did this movement begin? 
Who knows. Let us give much credit 
to Mr. James Thurber. His professor in 
The Male Animal, a mild man, became 
a hero by defending academic freedom. 
No cries of “radical” could force him 
to refrain from reading the Vanzetti 
letters. 

Let’s toss an orchid also to the Adver- 
tising Council. Their “love-that-teacher” 
campaign changed the public-opinion 
climate. 


of Teachers 
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But why do writers put the new 
model teacher on a pedestal? 

Perhaps you can suggest the answer. 
Here are two _ possibilities: Today’s 
writer looks about for protagonists for 
his endless battles between good and 
evil. Aha! The teacher! Just the char- 
acter—an avowed upholder of the torch 
of high standards. 

Secondly, teachers themselves have 
changed. The modern teacher under- 
stands children—and their parents. For 
this knowiedge society shows deep re- 
spect. Higher educational standards and 
rising salaries in turn elevate the teacher 
in public esteem and hence in writers’ 
esteem. 

Wonderful as this new model teacher 
appears under the Kleig lights, let us 
not be dazzled. Writers giveth and 
writers taketh away. And, in the long 
run, neither teachers nor education will 
be well served by having greatness 
“thrust upon them.” We know in our 
hearts that teachers come in all sizes 
and varieties—good, medium, poor, and 
bad. We know that few teachers vet 
have enough security to speak out 
against the romantic mush and mate- 
rialism of our age. But let us thank the 
new writers. They will help us live up 
to our ideals. They are winning public 
respect for what we shonld he. 
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News and Notes for English Teachers 


What’s in a Word? 


“In these davs 
of rapid mass com- 
munication, 
are the tools of 
power. They are 
blind, to 
beguile, to mislead 
the peoples of the 
earth. 
nothing 


words 


used to 


There is 
more im- 
portant for 
English class in 


Hardy Finch any 
America than to see what words do to 
people and how words get their power. 
We must deal clearly with such matters 
is word shifts, metaphors, and abstrac- 
We root out two-valued 
orientation and show the multiple pos- 
sibilities that lie between black and 
white. We must show how words get 
us into trouble and how to avoid that 
trouble. So said Lee Deighton, 
Harcourt, Brace & C> executive, at the 
hicago NCTE meeting. 

Does Mr. Deighu that we 
should teach semantics to our high 
school students? Undoubtedly he does. 

A useful introduction to semantics is 
“A Semantics Primer for Teachers of 
English” by William J]. Suchv, an 11- 
page article in the Illinois English Bul- 
letin, Vol. 36, No. 1 (204a Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, IIl., 15 cents). Mr. Suchy 
points out, “Most authorities agree that 
lirect teaching of semantics is ‘over the 
heads’ of students below the college 
level.” However, he believes, “Teachers 
in the high school may apply basic 


tions. must 


mean 


principles of semantics in many ways.” 
He outlines the ways that they might 
do this. 


Memo to Hollywood 


William Wood, chairman, English de- 
partment, Evanston Township High 
School, writes us that he would like to 
see Benet’s John Brown’s Body and 
Howard Fast’s The Last Frontier made 
into movies. 

Have vou ever wished that a certain 
novel, play, or short storv—read by most 
would be made 
into a movie? If you have, please send 
suggestions. We will bring 
them to the attention of Hollywood. 


high school students 


us youl 


Good Reading Crusade 


Does your community have the prob- 
lem of the reading of objectionable 
comics and other low-grade printed 
materials? Would you like to do some- 
thing about it? Here is the way one 


community worked to solve this prob- 
lem. Morristown, N. J., conducted a 
six-day community drive for good read- 
ing. Acting with the cooperation of 
Comet Books, subsidiary of Pocket 
Books, Inc., political, religious, and all 
civic organizations crusaded for the 
reading of worthwhile books by chil- 
dren. Schools and libraries presented 
special programs and exhibits. Quick to 
support the movement were the teen- 
themselves. They spread _ the 
story of the campaign to their friends 
and organized a telephone squad to se- 
cure good reading pledges. Immediate 
results were noted in the increase in 
the purchase of books. Over 2,000 teen- 
age boys and girls bought “good” books 
during the campaign. Local groups 
plan to make the crusade a year-long 
program. How do you push good read- 
ing? We'd like to hear. Comet Books 
has published a press book that shows 
just how to organize a “good books” 
crusade in your community. For fur- 
ther information address Comet Books, 
36 W. 44 St., New York City. 


agers 


The Hemingway Assignment 


We have received the first response 
from our request for a “best composition 
topic” from William Dow Boutwell, Scho- 
lastic Teacher editor and lecturer at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He tells us that he got his idea from some 
advice Ernest Hemingway wrote for young 
authors. Hemingway urges the writer to 
“watch people get out of taxicabs.” Mr. 
Boutwell says that this “taxicab” assign- 
ment is especially effective as a means of 
leading writers to analyze and group their 
observations. Can be amusing, too! 


New Officers 


From our correspondent in Atlanta, 
Paul Farmer (Practical English advisory 
board member) comes news that the new 
officers of the Georgia Council of Teachers 
of English will be in- 
stalled on March 11. 
The Atlanta English 
Club officers are L. 
M. MckKnelley. Em- 
ory University, pres.; 
Martha King,O’Keefe 
High School, v.p.; 
Anne Beaumont, 
Hapeville High 
; and Emma Plaster, North Ful- 
ton High School, treas. Mr. Farmer also 
sends news of two talks in Georgia by 
Dr. Lennox Grey (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University ). 

We have read two excellent accounts of 
the NCTE mecting, one in Louisiana 


GOOD BOOKS 
BUILD 
GOOD CHARACTER 





School, sec. 


By Hardy Finch 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Schools by Blanche Trezevant, Louisiana 
State Dept. of Education; the other in 
The New Jersey English Leaflet by Marion 
S. Walker, Nutley (N.J.) High School. 

Orchids also to 1948-49 officers of the 
New York City Assn. of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (membership over 1,000): Milton L 
Zisowitz, pres.; Feliz Sper (author of 
From Native Roots, new book on regional 
drama) v.p.; Jonas E. Fleischer, treas 
Marie Haviland, sec.; David T. Armstrong 
Henrietta Crome, Addie F. Davis, Oscar 
H. Fidell, Morris Kwit, Eileen O'Shea, Re- 
becca Weisberg, and Jerome Shostakco, 
author of the new Short Stories (Globe ) 
executive bd. members. 


New England Meeting 


If you are in or near Cambridge, Mass., 
on March 18 and 19, we urge you to at- 
tend the New England Assn. of Teachers 
of English meeting at Hotel Cambridg« 
Officers include: Irene H. Fitzgerald, Hart- 
ford, Conn., pres.; Frances L. Hueston, 
Portland, Maine, v.p.; Trask H. Wilkinson, 
Brookline, Mass., sec-treas.; and S. Wilcox 
Harvey, Wheelock College, Boston, auditor. 


Briefs 


Louella B. Cook, second vice-pres 
NCTE, is in charge of the program for the 
Buffalo meeting. Oliphant Gibbons 
Buffalo English supervisor, is local chair 
man of arrangements. An attractive 
book is Hamlet, the Film and the Play 
(Staples Press, N. Y.) by Alan Dent. . . 
Milton Zisowitz, pres., N.Y. Assn. ot 
Teachers of English, published an article 
on “Anemia” in a recent American Mer 
cury. 


We congratulate Richard Pearson, fo: 
merly of Harper's and now in charge of 
sales and editorial work in the educationa 
department of the Macmillan Co. 
Emily A. Tarbell, teacher of Englis! 
Blodgett Vocational High School, Syra 
cuse, on her election to the Executiv: 
Committee, New York State Teachers Assn 
.. . Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., on its excellent book for young peo 
ple, Do Your Own Thinking by C. H 
Scherf. Loomis Laboratory, Cam 
bridge, Mass., for its 21 blueprints to b 
used in the construction of a model « 
Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse. . . . Mai 
garet Teer, of Louisiana State Universit) 
Laboratory School, now pres. of the Louisi 
ana Council of Teachers of English. . 
Joseph Mersand, head of English, Long 
Island City High School, New York, author 
of the new American Drama Since 1930, 
essays on playwrights and plays, published 
by Modern Chapbooks. 





This girl resolved to go to Harvard and did, moreover, during summer session. 





Jerry Cooke 


Summer Schools Coast-to-Coast 


A girl resolved tu go to college, 

She knew not where to go 

She asked of all her triends and neighbors, 
They told her so and so ; 


HE (or he) should have asked us 

We can tell you where to go tor 
summer school 

How would you like to go to Gunm 
son, Colorado, this summer? Practically 
down its main street rushes a cold, clear 
nountain stream On its banks stands 
the Western State College. In Gunnison 

1u can catch both credits and trout 

No? Well, then how about these? 

The Bread Loat school tor writers at 
Middlebury College in the cool Green 
\lountains of Vermont 

Music courses at the University of 
Michigan's vacationland extension—the 
National Music Camp neat 
City 


Traverse 


which admits 
omen and men in summertime. 
Carnegie Tech. Pittsburgh. tamous 
its drama courses 
Colby-Swarthmore, Waterville, Maine, 
vhere you can concentrate on foreign 
uguage 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
tv, or New York University, plus the 
finite variety of New York City. 
University of Detroit, with a choice 
three institutes and three workshops. 
( lose-up of government at American 
niversity in Washington, D.C. 
University of Washington on Lake 
nion at Seattle—sailing par excellence. 
University of Wisconsin with three 
kes and numerous special institutes. 
Lite can be abundant on the campus 
summer. You have a wide choice. 
iis special issue on Summer Schools 
ist-to-coast gives dates and data for 
arly 500 institutions 


Harvard University 


Your Guide to Opportunities in Nearly 500 Institutions 


You can combine a vacation with 
summer school at relatively low cost. 
Suppose you would like to go to the 
University of Southern California? Go 
to Greyhound Bus Lines or to railroads 
serving California. Ask them to plot a 
trip that will take you by Grand Can- 
yon, Yosemite, or other breath-taking 
sights. Greyhound will make hotel re- 
servations al] the way. Attendance at 
the University gives you access to good 
housing while you study and see Cali- 
fornia wonders. 

Watch our April and May (Your Va- 
cation) issues tor more news of insti- 
tutes, workshops. side trips, and other 
guides to summer satisfaction. 

Use the Master Coupon page 37-T to 
request information on 
listed in capital letters 

When you write to the institutions 
listed below please mention Scholastic 
Teacher 


institutions 


How to Use This Directory 

Key 

Name of institution, address; summer ses- 
sion director. student body (M-men only 
W-women only, C-coeducational); dates 
(M-May. J-June, Ju-July. A-August. S- 
September), where two or more sessions are 
offered dates show combined duration: the 
remaining symbols indicate as follows: ‘“w”" 
means the institution will offer special 
workshops or institutes of intere=?t to high 
school teachers. “o” means off-campus study 
courses or tours, in or out of United States 
Ask the summer session director for infor- 
mation on special offerings touching your 
interests. “d’ means dormitory facilities 
Check on whether available for men or 
women, “u” and “g” mean. respectively 
undergraduate or graduate work offered. In- 
formation on some institutions not available 
at press time 


Sample 


Pacific Union College, Angwin; George L 
Caviness: C: J 13-S 1: w-o-d-u-g 


ALABAMA 


Alabama A & M College. Normal: R A 
Carter; C; J 6-A 13; o-d-u. 

Alabama College, Montevallo; M L. Orr; C 

Howard College Birmingham; Oscar S$ 
Causey; C 

Oakwood College. Huntsville: O B Ed 
wards; C 

Sprine Hill College, Spring Hill: Andrew C 
Smith; M; J 13-Ju 22; d-u 

State Leachers College, Florence: E. B Nor- 
ton; C: M 31-A 12; w-d-u 

State Teachers College. Montgomery: J T 
Brooks; C; M 30-A 6; w-d-u-g 

Tuskegee Institute. Tuskegee: 1 A Derbign 
+s 

University of Alabama, University; C. E 
Williams; C 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College Flagstaff W R 
Hensley: C; J 6-A 12; w-d-u 

Arizona State College, Tempe: J. O. Grime- 
C; J 6-A 13; w-d-u-g 

University of Arizona, Tucson; J. W Cla: 
son Jr.: C 


ARKANSAS 


A & M College, Magnolia: E. E. Graham: ¢ 
J 6-A 13; d-u 

Arkansas A & M College, Monticello: J. H 
Hutchinson; C; M 31-A 12; w-d-u 

Arkansas State College. State College: D 
F Showalter; C 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 
Nolen M. Irby; C 

Henderson State College. Arkadelphia: D 
D. McBrien; C 

Little Rock Junior College. Little Rock; FE 
Q. Brothers: C 

Ouchita College, Arkadelphia: A M With 
erington; C; M 30-A 5; d-u 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Henry 
Kronenberg: C: J 6-A 26: w-d-u-g 


CALIFORNIA 


College of the Pacific, Stockton; J. Marc 
Jantzen; C; J 21-A 26; w-o-d-u-g. 

Dominican College of San Rafael. San Ra 
fael; Sr. Mary Thomas, O.P.; C 

Fresno State College. Fresno; Mitchel) P 
Briggs; C 

Humboldt State College. Arcata: [van C 
Milhous; C; J 20-A 28: w-d-u-g 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles: Sr 
M Eileen, W; Ju 5-A 6; w-d-u-g 

La Sierra College. Arlington: C D Striplin 
Cc: 1 13-A 
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Mills College, Oakland; George Hedley; W; 
Ju 5-A 13; w-o-d-u-g. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles; Gil- 
bert Brighouse; C; J 20-Ju 29; w-d-u-g. 
Pacific Union College, Angwin; George L. 
Caviness; C; J 13-S 1; w-od-u-g. 
San Diego State College, San Diego: 
McCollom; C: J 20-S 2: w-d-u-g 
San Francisco College for Women, San Fran- 
cise Mother Aimee Rossi; W; J 27-S 3; 

w-d-u-g. 

University of California, Berkeley; C; J 20- 
Ju 30; d-u-g. 

University of California, 
J 20-A 13; d-u-g. 

University of California, Santa Barbara; C; 
J 20-A 13; d-u-g 

University of Redlands, Redlands; C. 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco; 
Paul J. Harney, S.J.; C 

University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles; John D. Cooke; C: J 20-A 29; 
w-d-u-g 

Whittier College, Whittier; Paul S. Smith; C 


» 


Los Angeles; C; 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; Ira Richard- 
son; C: J 22-A 16; w-d-u 

‘“OLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Col- 
lins; Dr. David H. Morgan; C; J 20-A 12; 
w-o-d-u-g 

‘“olorado College, Colorado 
Mathias: C: J 27-A 21 
‘“olorado School of Mines, 
Crain; M 

“olorado State College of Education, Gree- 
ley; George W. Frasier; C 
retto Heights College, 
Florence; W 

University of Colorado, 
Prator: C: J 20-A 26: 

University of Denver 
Gairison; C 

Western State 
son; N. W 


Springs; H. E 
Golden: H. M 
Loretto; Sr. M 
Boulder; 


w-o-d-u-g 
Denver 


Ralph 
Lloyd A 


Gunni- 
w-d-u 


College of Colorado, 
Newsom; C: J 6-A 5; 


CONNECTICUT 
Albertus Magnus College, New 
M. Dorilda;: C; Ju-A; d-u 


Haven; Sr. 


Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; Sr. M. 
Rosa; W. 

University of Connecticut, Storrs; Arthur L. 
Knoblauck; C; J 27-A 6; w-d-u-g. 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark; W. Earl] 
Armstrong; C. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington; 
Posner; C; J 9-Ju 25; w-d-u-g. 

Catholic University of America, Washington; 
Roy J. Deferrari; C; J 27-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Howard University, Washington; Frank M. 
Snowden; C. 

Wash net-n College of Law, Washington; C. 

Washington Missionary College, Takoma 
Park; F. E. Wall; C; J 14-A 23; d-u. 

James Ormond Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington; C. M. Huber; C. 


Ernest 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach; 
Williem H. Hale; C 

Florida A & M College for Negroes, Talla- 
hassee; H. M. Efferson; C 

Florida Normal and Industrial College, St. 
Augustine; W. C. Cogdell; C 

John B. Stetson University, 
Garwood; C 

University of Florida, 
Norman; C. 


Deland; H. C 


Gainesville; J. W. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta University, 
taker; C 

Emory University, Emory; I. W. Brock; C; 
J 13-A 28; w-d-u-g 

Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley: 
Bowen; C; J 13-A 20; w-d-u-g 

Georgia State College, Industrial 
J. E. Peacock; C 

Georgia State Women's 
J. A. Durrenberger; W 

Junior College of Augusta, 
W. Hardy; C 


Atlanta: John P. Whit- 
H. A. 
College; 
College, 


Valdosta: 


Augusta; Eric 


Mercer University, Macon; E. M Highsmith: 
S 


North Georgia College, Dahlonega; J. cC 
Sirmons; C. 

Paine College, Augusta; L. R. Harper: C. 

West Georgia College, Carrollton; L. E. Rob- 
erts; C; J 9; w-d-u. 


IDAHO 


College of Idaho, Caldwell; L. A. Williams 
C; J 13; w-o-u. 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lew 
iston; C. L. Harlan: C. 

Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa; Malla 
lien A. Wilson; C. 

Ricks College, Rexburg; M. D. Morrell: C 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion 
Harold J. Soeters; C; J 6-A 6; w-d-u. 

University of Idaho, Moscow; J. F. Weltzin 
C: J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College, Rock Island; Richard A 
Barnes; C. 

Bradley University, Peoria; E. K. Frye; C 
J 16-A 25; w-o-d-u-g. 

Carthoge College, Carthage; 
J 14-A 12; d-u. 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago; Raymond 
M. Cook: C; J 27-A 5; u 
College of St. Francis, Joliet; 
entha; W: J 25-A 4; w-d-u 
De Paul University, Chicago: E. J. Kammer 

Cc 


W. Boyer: C 


Sr. M. Chrys- 


Eastern Illinois State 
Bryan Heise; C;: w-o 

Illinois State Normal University, 
mal; Chris A. DeYoung; C; 
w-o-d-u-g 

Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Wm. T. Beadles; C 

Lyons Township Junior College, 
Carl Warkow: C: J 29-A 12; u. 

MacMu'r>y College for Women, 
ville; Harold E. Gibson; W 


College, Charleston 


Nor- 
J 20-A 12 


Bloomington 
La Grange; 


Jackson- 


(Continued on page 12-T) 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


don’t say “noose” 
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when you mean “news” 
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Do You Know These Characters? 


T-A-B Selection Committee Chairman Invites Quiz Couplets 


HE following lively literary quiz ap- 

pears in the Minneapolis Course of 
Study in Literature for Junior High 
Schools: 


Who, to give the people warning, 
de “through the night” until the morn- 
ing? 
hat maiden, “on a summer's day, 
iked the meadows sweet with hay?” 
Who paced the floor with martial stride, 
Yet sent his friend to win his bride? 
Who, by recording angel's pen, 
Vas listed: “loves his fellow-men?” 
Who kept the bridge in days of old, 
With Lartius and Herminus bold? 
What brave dame in Fredericktown 
wk up the flag the men hauled down? 
\Vho, with pure heart before all men, 
Had strength that was “the strength of 
ten?” 
ho, all alone on the desert strand, 
Grew pale at the sight of a foot in the sand? 
Who ended the toast his father had begun 
By saying, “God bless us everyone!” 
What soldier bold, on conquest bent, 
(he message, Veni, vidi, vici, sent? 


Any member of your classes who can 
inswer all ten of these questions cor- 
ectly has been a pretty wide reader. 
We'd be glad to see any verses (espe- 
ially any based on T-A-B Club selec- 
tions) of similar character that vou or 
members of your classes have written. 


Discussion Questions 
For March T-A-B Club Selections 


Messer Marco Polo 


Some books are meant to be read 
aloud. This is, emphatically, one of 
them. What would be your favorite 
passage or passuges for reading to some- 
one whom you wanted to show why 
vou liked this book so much? How does 
this story differ from many of the his- 
torical novels you may have read re 
cently? Does it make you want to read 
more about Marco Polo? 


Seventeen 


Tarkington’s famous story first ap- 
peared about a generation ago. Have 
young people changed much in the last 
few vears? If so, in what wavs? Men- 
tion some radio programs that obvi- 
ously have been influenced by Seven- 
teen. Do they exaggerate the manners 
and morals of teen-agers today? 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


Did you enjoy being in St. Louis for 
a year with Miss Benson and her char- 
acters? Could tales of equal value and 
amusingness be written about a group 
of others in almost any other town in 
the U. S. A.? Note her dedication: “This 





Books for 


Books from the 
Teen Age Book 
Club are an answer 
to this English 
teacher’s prayer for 
the best in reading 
at the least in price. 
Let me count the ways we use T-A-B 
Club books. 

For a sophomore class that thinks 

thing interesting can happen in Eng- 
sh, there’s a Max Brand story to dis- 
el the gloom. 

For a class of super-seniors, there is 
ranz Werfel for thought, style, and a 
lal wave of new words; or Dickens or 
hakespeare with their attending con- 
ists and compensations. 

For extensive reading entirely on 
ieir own, comes a Mark Twain, a 
lawthorne, or an Austen selection. 
some are assigned for the students’ 





MRS. MOHLE 


the Art of Living 


pure delight, but more are for their 
teen-age needs, as they are quick to see. 
After a reading of Deep Summer, a non- 
collegiate senior says she'll know not to 
expect perfection, but deep satisfaction, 
from the marriage that she is about to 
begin. A college-prep boy thinks little 
of the romance, apparently, but claims 
to have found a pattern for his own 
living, midway between the two broth- 
ers of the story. Come testing day for 
The Scarlet Letter, one boy-says that 
he never realized before how dangerous 
it is to keep a sin or a serious problem 
of any kind pent up inside him. 

And thus the story runs, each student 
taking what he needs from the best in 
books, through his Teen Age Book Club 
membership, and attaining unawares a 
higher skill in the fine art of living. 

Eula Phares Mohle 
Houston, Texas 
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By Max Herzberg 


Book is for My Family.” Do you think 
members of vour family would enjoy 
this book? Tell why or why not. 


The Mystery of the Blue Train* 

There is an ancient argument among 
lovers of mystery tales—whether British 
writers of such tales aren’t in general a 
little slicker and smoother than Ameri- 
can writers. Take this story as an ex- 
ample. In what ways is Miss Christie 
especially skillful? Is her plot well or- 
ganized and plausible? Are her charac- 
ters well portraved? Is her style clever? 
Does the foreign setting make you en- 
joy the story all the more? 


Your Own Joke Book 

Who makes up all these jokes? What 
is it that makes a joke funny? Why is it 
one can laugh at a jest even if it’s an 
old one—provided, perhaps, that it is 
given a novel twist (or “switch,” as 
modern comedians call it)? Can you 
take one or two of the jokes in Miss 
Crampton’s collection and give them a 
school twist for your school paper? 





*Not recommended for Catholic schools. 


Last Chance This Term 


Il you haven't yet started your T-A-B CLUB, 
you can still do so. Your students can back- 
order books offered this term and be ready for 
their book dividends—perfect summer reading 
by the time school closes. 


Start your T-A-B CLUB today. Fill in coupon and 


mail. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan. 


I have — _ students (please give 
number). 

| would appreciate complimentary copy of: 
(check one) __-._-____. Tawny (JR) ____ 


Captains Courageous (SR) (open to users of 
Scholastic Magazines). 


Mr. 
SS |, 


Schoo!__._._ 
Address___ 
SO Zone State 

















What to See on a Circle Tour 


From the Smokies 


INCE childhood the name Sault 

Ste. Marie has held a fascination 
for me, so, when planning a trip which 
would not be too hard on a car which 
had already carried me over 100,000 
miles of highway in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, two reasons led 
me to choose the Great Lakes region 
for my vacation travels. I’ had been in 
every state except North Dakota; I 
could extend my trip to include that 
state. I could satisfy my longing to see 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

On July 12th, with three other teach- 
ers, I started out. We drove south via 
a scenic route which gave us glimpses 
of Delaware Water Gap, the Shenan- 
doah Valley and Natural Bridge. We 
drove to the top of Mt. Mitchell over 
the new highway. We spent several 
days in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina and visited Penland, a school de- 
voted to teaching mountain crafts with 


emphasis on weaving. Looms are set up 


on a spacious veranda where one can 
breathe invigorating mountain air and 
enjoy the inspiring mountain scenery. 
We drove through the Great Smokies, 
about the charms of which one could 
write a book. We were too late for the 
rhododendrons which one sees banking 
the streams earlier in July, but we did 
see a bear. 

Leaving the Great Smokies, we 
turned north. driving over the historic 
route through Tennessee and Kentucky. 
We visited the Hermitage, home of An- 
drew Jackson; the birthplace of Abra- 
ham Lincoln at Hodginsville; and the 
house supposed to have inspired Ste- 
phen Foster to write My Old Kentucky 
Home. After paying our respects to In- 
and Milwaukee 
and Madison, we arrived at Wisconsin 
Dells, where the Wisconsin River cuts 
its wav through soft sandstone rock for 
ten miles, leaving many odd and curi- 
ous formations to be seen on a motor- 
boat ride. 

The Stand Rock Indian Ceremonial 
presented by the Winnebago Indians 
each summer evening in a_ natural 
amphitheater is an event never to be 
forgotten. The songs of Chief Silver 
Tongue, the bird calls of Evergreen 


dianapolis Chicago, 


to the 


“Soo” 


Tree, the Green Corn Dance, Wild 
Goose Dance, and other numbers in na- 
tive costume, in the light of a camp 
fire, thrill one, even though peeks 
into the tents of the performers the 
next morning reveal dresses with the 
new look, high-heeled shoes, radios, 
washing machines and other indications 
that the Indians have adopted the 
American way of life. 

We crossed the Mississippi River at 
LaCrosse, and drove along the upper 
reaches of the river. Dams holding back 
great lakes gave evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s conservation program. The 
breathtaking views of towering bluffs, 
verdant valleys, and huge lotus-filled 
swamp-lands help one understand why 
the Indians called this river the Father 
of Waters. This is the land rich in the 
legends of Hiawatha, the land dotted 
with lakes said to have been made by 
Paul Bunyan’s Blue Ox, Babe, as he 
plodded across northern Minnesota, 
helping Paul, superman of the lumber- 
jacks, perform prodigious feats of hu- 
man strength. 

A short visit to Grand Forks and 
Fargo, North Dakota, in a region de- 
voted to the raising of wheat, potatoes, 
and flax, made us appreciate this 
state’s production role. Acres upon 
acres of blue flax will linger in my 
memory for many a day. 


Mackinac and the “Soo” 

Turning east we went out of our way 
to visit Hibbing, Minn., a man-made 
Grand Canyon. The open-pit iron mines 
with their terraces of colored ore sev- 
eral miles in length and hundreds of 
feet in depth are awe-inspiring. Long 
lines of cars carry red ore to the docks 
at Duluth and Superior. 


By MYRTLE STEVENS 


Teacher, Rocky Hill, Conn. 


We saw logger superman Paul Bunyan 
and his Blue Ox, Babe, at Bemidji, Minn. 


At Escanaba we got our first glimpse 
of Lake Michigan. The drive to St. Ig- 
nace is beautiful. Michigan has fine 
highways and invites its motorists to 
enjoy them. Every few hundred feet. 
picnic tables lure one to stop and relax 
in the quiet of Michigan woods. 

On the morning of August 6th we 
boarded the Ottawa, which takes one 
to Mackinac Island, where colonial 
America is preserved. No automobiles, 
no trains. Your “taxi” is a horse-drawn 
carriage. Bicycling, horse-back riding, 
or hiking are other ways of visiting the 
historic fort, the fur post, old Mission 
Church, and other land-marks of pio- 
neer days. 

The following morning we drove to 
Sault Ste. Marie. I was not disappoint- 
ed. Sault Ste. Marie is a fascinating 
place with its “Soo” Locks, one of the 
greatest engineering marvels of the 
American continent. These locks are the 
gateway for all lake traffic from Lake 
Superior to the lower lakes by way of 
the St. Marys River, and around the 
St. Marys Rapids which fall 22 feet to 
link Lake Superior with Lake Huron 
Great eastbound ships carrying iron ore 
and grain, flour and pulpwood and 
westbound ships carrying coal and pe 
troleum, salt and general merchandise 
pass through the locks at the rate of 
one every fifteen minutes. In spite ol 
all this activity there is a feeling ot 
peace and order hardly believable. 

The four locks, three American and 
one Canadian, lie side by side in a set 
ting which vies favorably with any cit 
park. We spent several hours, so do 
millions of tourists annually, watching 
the huge freighters enter the locks, th 
gates closing behind them, and the wa 
ter bubbling up from the “floor” to lift 
the boat to the upper river level, or be 
ing drawn off, for use in another lock 
to lower the boat to the lower level o! 
the river. A sight-seeing boat took us 
through the Davis Lock and_ back 
through the Canadian Lock. As I write 
this at my desk in my Connecticut 
home, the name Sault Ste. Marie stil! 
fascinates me and beckons me to return 
to its shores. 















ALASKA CRUISE! Ten unforget- 


days on Canadian National’s 





rge, sailing the smooth, specta- 
“inside passage’’. Fiords, totem 
glaciers. Shipboard fun and 
ixation. First sailing June 17th. 


ere they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of U. 
ka Cruise © British Columbia ¢ Canadian Rockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail Tour ¢ Eastern Cities 
e Laurentians ¢ Gaspé in Quebec ¢ Lake of the Woods ¢ Maritime Provinces ¢ Highlands 
Ontario * Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. Choose your vacation — then have your nearest Canadian Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 


+} 


mal office plan it for you. 





art new cruise ship, S.S. Prince 





MALIGNE LAKE, 


one of Jasper Park’s scenic splendors. 


10 most popular 








visiting friendly cities, exciting new play 


VACATION ANYWHERE IN CANADA, CANADIAN 4 NATIONA | 
I z " a x a 2 pabeny wh. a == 


vice from principal U.S. cities. Come along! 


with Canadian National your 


acclaimed by world travellers 








, 


“the most beautiful anywhere”’, is just 
Marvel at the mighty glaciers of the Columbia 


Icefield. Golf, ride. fish, camera-shoot wild game, or merely loaf. Swim in 72° water in 
the outdoor pool at Canadian National’s Jasper Park Lodge. Reserve now for a glorious 
Canadian Rockies vacation. (Season opens June 8th! Accommodation 650 guests.) 


"Youll fall im Love with, JASPER !" 





(IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES ) 


YouR VACATION begins the minute you board 
the train... Jasper-bound. Armchair comfort, 
deft hospitality, interesting travel companions— 
they are all part of the pleasure of travelling the 
Scenic Route through Canada by the Continental 
Limited. From California and anywhere West, 
from New York and anywhere East, go Canadian 
National. Take your choice of Canada’s 
vacations —see your local 
Canadian National office, listed below. 

“We'll tell you where and take you there.” 





THE RAILWAY 


S. travel preferences 


In Canada, 360 McGill St., 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 


San Francisco, Seattle, St. Lovis, Washington, D.C. 
Montreal. No passports required of U.S. Citizens. 








Travel Tips 


You no longer need visas to 11 Euro- 
pean countries: Italy, Luxembourg, Lich- 
tenstein, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Denmark, Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, and French 
Morocco. 

At your nearest consular office you 
can obtain tourist cards (no visa or 
passport needed) to Costa Rica, Cuba, 
British West Indies, E] Salvador, Gua- 
temala, British Guiana, Haiti, Hondu- 
ras, British Honduras, Mexico, Dutch 
West Indies, Newfoundland, Panama, 
Surinam, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


American Express sends two attrac- 
tive folders: Student Tours of Europe 
and Escorted Tours of Europe. 

Olson Travel Organization, 39 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill., announces all- 
expense tours to Europe. 


We bid envious farewell to friends 
off to Greece on the new American Ex- 
port Lines ship, the Exeter. Pullman 


type beds, air cooling, swimming pool. 
A recent letter reports “marvelous 
meals.” This same line will soon add a 
still larger ship to its Mediterranean run 
—the LaGuardia—capacity, about 500 
passengers. 

° 


An orchid to Moore-McCormack for 
their pamphlet Picture Pointers. It con- 
tains some of the best hints for travel 
picture taking we have ever seen. Our 
compliments also to M-M for another 
aid to land lubbers—Passenger Informa- 
tion. 

a 


Our compliments also to the NEA 
Travel Service for its alluring and de- 
tailed prospectus for NEA Tours 1949. 
For facts about seven different tours, 
write the National Education Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 


“Madam, can you tell us about the 
Marshall Plan?” If that question by a 
European would stump you then we 
suggest you write for European Recov- 


ery Plan—Information for Americans 
Going Abroad. Free from the Commerce 
Department, Washington, D. C. Might 
be useful even if you don’t go abroad. 


France has introduced on the Paris- 
Strasbourg run the first special trains 
that “run on air”—pneumatic tires, that 
is. 

° 


New Lower Plane Fares South 


You can now fly south for less than it 
costs to fly in any other direction. 

First, you can go to Buenos Aires and 
all points on the way on the new air 
coach fare. Only $465 to B.A. on Pan 
American World Airways—about the 
same as Europe. Round trip to Puerto 
Rico only $150; to Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, $298. 

Second, a three-way pact by Pan 
Am., Eastern Airlines, and Capital Air- 
lines enables you to make a circle tour 
of the Eastern Seaboard and the West 
Indies for $198—New York, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Miami, Havana, Cam- 
guev, Kingston, Port au Prince, Ciudad 
Trujillo, and return to New York. 

Third, triangle trip to Bermuda, $126 
—New York, Bermuda, Washington (or 
Boston). 





Summer Schools 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


Monmouth 
5; u 

Mundelein 
Helen; W 

National College 
Edna Baker; W. 

North Park College, Chicago; Clifford Swen- 
son; C; d-u 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
DeKalb; Romeo M. Zulauf; C; 
w-o-d-u 

Northwestern University, Evanston; 
Van Dusen; C; J 24-A 27; w-d-u-g. 

Roosevelt College, Chicago; Wayne Leys; 
C; J 22-A 19; w-u. 

Rosary College, River Forest; Sr. M. Fidelis; 
Ww 

St. Francis Xavier College for Women, Chi- 
cago; Sr. Mary Josetta; W; J 24-A 3; w-u 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, Chicago; Hubert Ropp; C; J 
27-A 5: w-u-g 

Southern [Illinois University, 
Chester F. Lay; C; 

University of Chicago, 
Huth; C 

University of Illinois, Urbana; Robert B. 
Browne; C ‘ 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb: Hertha Voss; C: J 6-A 19; w-o-u-g. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton; E. C. Dryness; 
C J 6-A 19; w-o-d-u 


College, Monmouth; C; J 13-A 


College, Chicago; Sr. Mary St. 


of Education, Evanston; 


College, 
J 13-A 5; 


A. C. 


Carbondale; 
J 13-A 5; w-o-d-u-g. 
Chicago; Carl F. 


INDIANA 

Butler University, 
Leonard; C 

Evansville College, Erlham; E. M. McKown; 
Cc 


Indianapolis; Geo. F. 


Indiana State 
Haute; J 
w-d-u-g 

Indiana University, Bloomington; H. B. All- 
man; C; J 14-A 12; w-o-d-u-g. 

Purdue University, Lafayette; Frederic B. 
Knight; C. 


Teachers College, Terre 
E. Grinnell; C; J 20-A 26; 


St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the Woods; Sr. Frances Joseph; W. 


IOWA 


Central College, Pella; H. W. Pietenpol; C. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon; C. L. Rich; 
C; J 8-A 16; o-d-u. 

Drake University, Des Moines; F. Glenn 
Macomber; C; J 13-A 26; w-d-u-g. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
M. J. Nelson; C; J 3-A 19; w-d-u. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant; Glover 
Ferrell; C; J 13-A 20; w-d-u. 

Loras College, Dubuque; F. J. Houlahan; M. 

Luther College, Decorah; O. W. Qualley; C; 
J 6-A 20; w-d-u. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City; 
Thomas E. Tweito; C; J 6-A 12; d(W)-u. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport; Rev. Leo 
Sterck; C; J 27-A 5; u. 

Simpson College, Indianola; Oliver H. Bim- 
son; C; J 6-A 13; d-u. 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City; E. T. 
Peterson; C; J 13-S 7; w-o-d-u-g. 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque; Car] Dal- 
linger; C; J 13; d-u. 


KANSAS 


Bethany College, Lindsborg; J. L. Herman- 
son; C; J 2; d-u 

Bethel College, North Newton; H. A. Fast; 
C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan; A. L. Pugs- 
ley; C; J 6-A 6; w-o-d-u-g. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; 
Ray C. Maul; C; J 1-A 20; w-d(W)-u-g. 
Marymount College, Salina; Sr. Marie An- 

toinette; W; J 13-A 2; u. 

McPherson College, McPherson; L. A. Flem- 
ing; C. 

Municipal University of Wichita, 
Leslie B. Sipple; C. 

Saint Mary College, Xavier; 
inie; W. 

Southwestern College. Winfield; W. J. 
Poundstone; C; M 31-A 20; d-u. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence; George B. 
Smith; C; J 13-A 6; w-d-u-g. 

Washburn University, Topeka; Earl K. Hill- 
brand; C; J 6-A 27; w-d-u-g. 


Wichita; 


Sr. Rose Dom- 


KENTUCKY 


Centre College of Kentucky, Danville; Wal- 
ter Groves; C; J 20-A 14; u. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond; W. F. Donnell; C; J 6-Ju 28; 
w-o-d-u-g 

Georgetown College, Georgetown; 
Yancey; C. J. 6; w-d-u 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort; 
Bradford; C; J 18-A 13; u-g. 

Mt. St. Joseph Jr. College, Maple Mount; Sr 
M. Christina Eckmans; W 

Murray State Teachers College, 
Wm. G. Nash; C; J-Ju; w-d-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Louisville; Sr. 
Mary Morrison; W 

Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth; Sr. Mar- 
garet Gertrude; W. 

Union College, Barbourville; 
C; J 6-A 20; d-u. 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Bowling Green; Paul L. Garnett; C; J 6; 
w-d-u-g. 


A. F 


David 


Murray; 


Charles 


H. B. Smith; 


LOUISIANA 

Centenary College, 
Hardin; C. 

Louisiana State University and A&M Col- 
lege, Baton Rogue; E. B. Robert; C; J 
10-A 13; w-o-d-u-g 

Loyola University, 
Crandell; C. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond 
L. H. Dyson; C; M 31-Ju 29; w-d-u 

Southern University and A&M College, Baton 
Rogue. 

Tulane University, 
Earle; C. 

Xavier University, 
Frances; C. 


Shreveport; John A 


New Orleans; A. Wm 


New Orleans; T. T 


New Orleans; Sr. M 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono; 
Shibles; C; J 5-A 12; w-d-u-g. 


Mark R 


MARYLAND 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more; Sr. Mary Frances; W. 


(Continued on page 25-T) 








And all year -round New York Central 


takes you right to the Big Town’s heart! 


Your Easter, Summer or Christmas 
Vacation in New York starts as you step off 
a train in famous Grand Central Terminal 

close to leading hotels ... within brief 
blocks of Times Square theatres and Fifth 


Avenue shops. 





See Manhattan by Day from some 
skyscraper summit. Visit old St. Paul’s 
where Washington worshipped. Sail to 
the Statue of Liberty, and watch world’s 
greatest port in action. Lunch at cosmo- 
politan restaurants and quaint sidewalk 
cafes. Shop the smart stores. Or stroll 
through galleries of world art treasures. 





Fill Your New York Nights with music . 


ra... concerts... symphonies under in 





. Watch the curtain rise on Broadway 
See big time broadcasts and telecasts. 

Dine out and dance the night away to the 
hm of famous bands. 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 








FREE! 


Vacation Guide to the 
exciting all-year vaca- 
tion spots you can visit 
via New York Central 
Niagara Falls, the 
Great Lakes, the Adirondacks, Canada, 
New England and the Western Won- 
derlands. For your free copy, send this 
coupon to New York Central, Room 
13348, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
YOUR NAME 


ADDRESS 


| 


cITY 


STATE 



































schools. 








LOOK NO MORE 


You and your students can give up 
that futile search among newsstands for 
the better 25¢ titles. Now you can stop 
writing to three different publishers to 
learn whether they publish a certain 
title and if they can supply it. 














A FREE 
The Scholastic Editorial Board has 
selected these 25¢ and 35¢ titles and 
arranged them into categories most fre- 
quently used in teaching patterns—such 
as: American Life and _ Literature, 
Growth of the United States, England 








Title and Author 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, 
George & Helen Papashvily 
And usually does—in this hilarious story 
of an immigrant who adopted America! 
BILL STERN’S FAVORITE BASEBALL STORIES 
Presenting 150 fast-paced cnecdotes 
about noted figures in the world of sports. 
CAPTAINS COUKAGEOUS, Rudyard Kipling 
The strange friendship of a simple fisher- 
man and the spoiled rich boy he saves. 
CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, Howard Fast 
woees of Valley Forge, through eyes of 
en who fought for us. 
con NECTICUT YANKEE, Mark Twain 
Wien a homespun Yankee returns to that 
legendary age of knights, maidens, magic. 
DAISY MILLER and AN INTERNATIONAL 
EPISODE, Henry James 
Two short novels of international society 
by a writer whose fame grows. 
ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON, Henry Hazlitt 
Classic theories of economics made read- 
able, challenging by a financial editor. 
GOODBYE MR. CHIPS, James Hilton 
Perhaps the most memorable portrait of 
@ teacher aver written; warmly human. 
GooD EARTH, The, Pearl Buck 
we in transition; typified in the grim 
les of a Chinese peasant family. 
MAIO BARBARA, Bernard Shaw 
The play that set the world laughing; 
with a sparkling, witty preface by Shaw. 
MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Kathryn Forbes 
To use Mama's words this gently- humor- 
ovs immigrant story “Is gutt!’’ 


Book No. 
P.556 









P.572 









B.58 






A.569 








P.497 






A.625 








P.553 
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% Order from this Partial list of 25¢ titles: 
(see February 2 issue of SCHOLASTIC TEACHER for first partial list) 





USE SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Write for information you want about 
25¢ books. 
Order the 25¢ books you want from 
Scholastic Book Service—one order, one 
shipment, and one check or bill. 


TEACHING AID 


and English Literature, The Wide 


World. Source Books and Collections, 
For Mature Students, For Reluctant 
Readers. 


Each book on the list of titles is an- 
its contents to you. 


notated to recall 





Title and Author 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA, Nordhoff & Hall 
How Captain Bligh, set adrift by Bounty 
mutineers, sailed an open boat 3000 miles. 

MY NAME IS ARAM, William Saroyan 
Saroyan’s wonderful people fill these 
short stories of boyhood days in Fresno. 

MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY, 

Robert Benchley 
Mankind exposed itself to Benchley, and 
he responded by tickling its ribs. 

NO PLACE TO HIDE, David Bradley 
Grim message of the A-bomb, in the 
diary of a medical safety officer at Bikini. 

OiL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA, 

Alice Tisdale Hobart 
A vividly authentic novel about a young 
oil engineer trouble-shooting in China. 

ONLY YESTERDAY, Frederick L. Allen 
Harper's editor makes the events of the 
twenties read like “only yesterday.” 

PEARL, The, John Steinbeck 
A Mexican fisherman finds a priceless 
pearl; a tale of greed and corruption. 

POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, 

L. Untermeyer, Editor 
Poet's choice of the best of 74 poets from 
the earliest to Karl Shapiro. 

SO BIG, Edna Ferber 
The Pulitzer prize-winning novel about a 
young girl in sprawling, early Chicago. 

THREE HOSTAGES, John Buchan 
High adventure and chilling mystery fill 
this tale of international intrigue. 


Book No. 
P.358 


A540 


P.449 


B.421 


B.20 


B.27 


B.131 


A.639 





All Unde 
One hoo 


Scholastic Book Service provides the good books 


in 25ce and 35c editions for classroom use 











Yes, at last, you can get the good 25¢ and 35¢ books which you 
have been wanting for classroom use from one convenient source. 
Scholastic Book Service carries in stock nearly 150 of the pocket 
sized titles which are most generally recommended in courses of 
study. This is possible by arrangements recently made with Pocket 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. and The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc. for exclusive distribution of their books to 





YOU GET A DISCOUNT 
When you order in quantity through 
Scholastic Book Service—incredible as it 
may seem—you get a discount on these 
super reading values. 


25¢ books don’t cost 25¢: 


Over 1,000 cost only 19¢ each 
100—1,000 cost only 20¢ each 

10—100 cost only 22¢ each 
less than 10 do cost 25¢ each 


35¢ books don’t cost 35¢: 


Over 1,000 cost only 26¢ each 
100—1,000 cost only 27¢ each 

10—100 cost only 30¢ each 
less than 10 do cost 35¢ each 


% Send today for your 
free teaching aid 


Book No. Title and Author 

P.354 TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Mary Johnston 
A swashbuckling historical novel of love 
and piracy in the Virginia colony 

B.55 TUTT AND MR. TUTT, Arthur Train 


Suspenseful, humorous stories of a law- 
yer with a fondness for folks in troub!« 


Partial list of 35c titles: 


AM.36 HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Roger Peterson 
With this easy, illustrated aid you con 
identify over 200 birds, common to U. $ 

AM.33 INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, John Collier 


Surprising facts about Indians of the 
three Americas; their past and present 
29% of all titles are recommended in six valuab!|: 
book lists: 
By Way of Introduction, published by The Americc 
Library Association 
Books For You and Your Reading, published by Th: 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Cetalog for High School Libraries, 1947 editio: 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Good Reading, prepared by The Committee on Co! 
lege Reading, sponsored by The National Counc 
of Teachers of English 


Qo dad DB Ai 





prepared by The Sisters 
Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 6. ¥. <. 
Other titles included here were submitted too l/at 
for review and appear upon the recommendation © 
the Scholastic Editorial Board or the publisher. 




















HOW 10 KNOW THE 


A SIMPLE AID TO BIRD RECOGNITION 


PACs C4 hac 
i 
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HIS is what teachers of English and 
Social Studies say about the new 
Scholastic Book Service. 

“The initial list of books is impres- 
sive and interesting. Schools with 
meager libraries should jump at this op- 
portunity to get a wealth of reading at 
low cost. Just think what a small rural 
school, with no library, could do with 
in annual budget of $25 for books. I'll 
bet the children would round up $25 in 
short order, and push it to $50 the next 
vear.”"—Paul Farmer, Atlanta, Ga. 

‘We in Chicago are finding these 
high class books at a very low cost most 
helpful. I think that Scholastic is render- 
ng quite a service to the schools in 
naking such a high-class reading pro- 
gram available to us at such a reasonable 


figure.”—John W. Bell, District Supt. 





“I think it is a most excellent thing 
that Scholastic Magazines is doing in 
broadening the base of the Scholastic 
Book Service."-—W. Linwood Chase, 
Professor of Education, Boston U. 

Mary J. Clancy, Rochester English 
department head, writes, “We all wel- 
come low cost material that will coun- 
teract the influence of the comics and 
raise the level of taste in literature.” 

“I like the inclusion of a great deal 
of modern and contemporary material— 
for this is of great value to young adults 
today—thus merging the older works 
with the modern.”—Wilhelmina Hill, 
assoc. professor of education, University 
of Denver. 

What 25-cent books can do thrills 
us, too. 

In the James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, the average English student 
reads four to five 25-cent books per 
semester. This semester this one high 
school will use 8,000 of these books. 

Our office bookshelf now holds the 
135 titles on the list soon to go to the 
schools. We measured the shelf. You 
guessed it. Almost exactly a five-foot 
shelf—135 books in only five feet! 

Suppose you wanted to buy one each 
of the entire list. These 135 books cost 
only $28.19. If you bought them in 
hard covers the same books would 
come to more than $400. 

We also announce special discounts 
for orders of more than 1,000 copies; 
19 cents for 25 cent books; 26 cents for 
35 cent books. 
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More New 25-cent Books 


We want to neon-light some of the 
newest titles. 

Tell your science teacher about How 
to Know the Birds by Roger Peterson. 
Spring is the time when students want 
to recognize the returning birds. This 
pocket guide with its abundant draw- 
ings and silhouettes enables the ama- 
teur to identify 200 species common to 
the United States. It is endorsed by the 
National Audubon Society of America. 

One of the greatest bo. stories of all 
times will come to movie fheaters in 
your town soon. It is The Red Pony, 
based on John Steinbeck’s short stories. 
Many will want to read the original 
after they see the film and ‘here it is in 
a brand new 25-cent book. 

How much do you and your students 
really know about atomic fission? You 
will see and hear much about a new, 
short diary by the safety officer at 
Bikini. In No Place to Hide David 
Bradley tells how men dared the silent, 
colorless, odorless death from atomic 
radiation. This important new book is 
also available through Scholastic Book 
Service. 

Economics—there’s something we tell 
ourselves we should know about. But 
the books are so big and heavy; the text 
so dull. How about 25 cents worth of 
economics? You'll find it in Economics 
in One Lesson by Henry Hazlitt. Mr. 
Hazlitt has been financial editor for 
New York newspapers. His economics 
is Adam Smi h—conservative economics 
in clear, simple language. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


SERVICE . 


USE THE HANDY COUPON TO GET YOUR COPY OF 
THE ARRANGED AND COMPLETE ANNOTATED LIST 
OF TITLES AVAILABLE THROUGH SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
. . AND TO ORDER ANY TITLE FROM THE 


PARTIAL LIST ON THESE PAGES. 


Please send free copy of complete list of over 
one hundred books which have been specially 


selected and arranged by the Scholastic Editorial 


Board. 


Please send the following books: 


Enclosed is: 


Order by number. Indicate quantity desired after 


each number. 





| check a 














money order 


See discount schedules on page 14-T to figure price on 10 or more books. 


[] school board order 


Check or money order must accompany each 
order unless this is a school board order. 











45¢ TITLES 
P556_ Ss P5728 CA S997 A.625 
P553___—s— P93 P.11 A.608___B.135 P.358 
A540. P.449__s—sB.421__ ss 20—«iB 27 B.131 
P529. s_—sA.639___—sB.31__ i354 B.55 
Name 
Total number of 25¢ books ordered 
ic TITLES School 
AM36_ ss AM.33 
Address. 
Total number of 35¢ books ordered 
Total remittance for above $s City- 


Zone_ State__ 

















Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


Viking Vacation 


On the Gota Canal: “There are quicker 
ways... but none more picturesque.” 


branches brushed the sides of the boat. 
Again we cruised across the vast ex- 
panses of many lakes on the canal’s 
course. 

Gates of massive locks, in many in- 
stances operated by hand, closed be- 
hind the boat and we watched the 
vessel rise leisurely to a new level. 
Many times the process of being raised 
or lowered through the locks consumed 
so much time we disembarked and vis- 
ited with the lock tender and his fam- 
ily or sauntered along the canal’s foot- 
path through the -nearby fields and 
woods. 

Proceeding in this “slow boat” fash- 
ion for three days, we finally reached 
Stockholm, Queen City of the North. 

Stockholm offered much in June. 
Most exciting was the celebration of the 
Kings 90th birthday. Magnificently 
decorated streets, the royal procession 
with the cavalry resplendent in their 
handsome uniforms, the bowing royalty 
from three countries was thrilling but 


We Took a Slow Boat to Stockholm on the Gota Canal 


S the Gripsholm docked in Gothen- 
burg on a spring day last 
May, my dream of many years be- 
a reality. Long had I cherished 


the idea of visiting my mother’s home- 


balmy 
came 


land in the spring, to see the splendor 
of its blossoms, to travel over the scenic 
countryside, and to visit its historic cen- 
ters. 

Sweden has been called “the land of 
the middle 
many 


way and this is true in 


wavs. It is also a country where 


the ultra-modern and the very ancient 
exist side by side 

Gothenburg is both a leading seaport 
and a cultural center founded by the 
Dutch in the I1th Gliding 


over the quiet waters of the ancient 


century. 


canals, through the wooded parks amid 
the fragrance of blooming chestnut 
trees and lilac bushes, one indeed feels 
is though he were in a special fairyland. 

After a delightful week in Gothen- 
burg we traveled on to Stockholm over 
the Gota Canal. There are quicker ways 
to travel from Gothenburg to Stockholm 
but none more picturesque or pleasant. 

As our boat cruised slowly through 
the Swedish countryside, we could see 
the farmers at work and almost pat the 
cows grazing by the canal. At times we 
passed through shady forests where the 


By RUTH LEE 


Social Studies Teacher, Shelton, Conn. 


More were the 
magnificent Town Hall, the ultra-mod- 
ern apartment and the great 
new hospital. Reluctantly tearing our- 
selves away from the citv with its holi- 


took 


transitory. permanent 


houses 


dav crowds, we the steamer for 


Gotland. 


Don’t Miss Visby 


No tour of Sweden would be com- 
plete without a to the island of 
Gotland and its capital, ancient Visby. 


visit 


Visby is absolutely unique among the 
cities of the world in its 
wealth of 
vanquished civilization. In ancient times 


Visby was one of the great trading and 


remarkable 
preserved memories of a 


commercial cities of Europe doing more 
business than any city in north Europe 
except London. 

Today her tormer 
greatness are scattered over the city: 
graceful cathedral spires and watch 
towers of the city walls; the market 
place surrounded by the 13th century 
churches of St. Karin and St. Lars, and 
the Powder Tower. 

From Visby we returned to Stock- 


the evidences of 


holm for more sightseeing and then on 
to Uppsala, seat of one of Europe's 
oldest and most famous universities. 
Emerging from the vaulted arches of 
the 13th century cathedral, we rode out 
to the Linnaeus Botanical Gardens 
Founded by Carl von Linne® in 174] 
the house in which he lived from 1743 
until his death in 1778 still stands and 
serves as a museum. 

At Uppsala we boarded the train fo: 
Dalecarlia in the hinterland, “the back 
country” of Sweden, arriving just in 
time for the celebrated Midsummer's 
Eve festivities. Folk dances of the peas 
ants in their colorful native costumes 
their carefree abandon, and their at 
mosphere of tradition made our stay 
in Leksand delightful. Dalecarlia’s 
scenery is on a grand scale—vast lonely 
forests, mighty mountain ranges, and 
great rivers carrying their freight of 
forest timber and iron ore down to the 
Baltic. 

We visited the people in their homes, 
They are a proud race and very self 
confident. They live on their own hold- 
ings which have been handed down 
from generation to generation for hun 
dreds of years in the same family 
Lovely Lake Siljan held us enthralled 
by its beauty and we had a most com 
fortable night’s lodging in the “pen 
sionat” for travelers. 

Our train from Dalecarlia to Gothen- 
burg, where we were to embark fo 
home, rolled through the wooded moun 
tains of north-central Sweden, past 
many sawmills and woodworking plants 
and isolated homes of the wood cutters 
down along the shores of Lake Vanern, 
the third largest lake in Europe. 

Reaching Gothenburg we entrained 
immediately for Malmo where we a! 
rived in due course only to be rushed 
aboard the ferry boat for Denmark and 
its capital, Copenhagen, largest of th 
Scandinavian cities. The subway to the 
center of the city reminded us of New 
York rush hours. Indeed, we found the 
people of Copenhagen like those in our 
own great Everyone 
busy. Traffic moved to the right inste 
of to the left as in Sweden. The rush 
and bustle, so noticeably absent in th 


cities. seemed 


latter land, was here the order of th 
day. 

We visited King Christian’s palact 
through whose courtyard seemed 


pass one of the main avenues of t 
city. Once again canals lent charm. \ 
visited many cultural centers in the 
including the Glyptotek with its | 
usual collection of Greek, Roman, Eg) 
tian, and French treasures, and the ! 
mous Thorvaldsen’s museum, conta! 
ing the artist’s most important worh 
All blended into a happy Viking vac 
tion, long to be remembered. 


*He gave us our system of classify! 
plants and animals. 
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p 
Movin g “farther afield "in Britain 
oun , LONDON 
BRITISH ISLES does not mean moving FAR! So 


This year, when you visit Europe, plan to spend more time 
in Britain! Here, in these small, compact islands, you'll 
find everything “close-at-hand”’. Travel is quick and easy. 
There’s so much to do and see. It’s well worth your while to 
break new ground . . . and make a real British tour. 

All the illustrated folders shown above are free to you 
on request. They picture the wide variety of interests that 
every part of Britain offers . . . scenery and sporting events 
. . . tradition and old customs. . . places famous in history, 
literature and legend. Write now for those that interest you 
—to The British Travel Association (Tourist Div. of the 
British Tourist and Holidays Board), 336 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Or to your local travel agent. 


MAP FOLDER 





Where more than half-a-million 
visitors from overseas found 
a Royal Welcome in 1948 


Semen to 


FOR YOUR CLASSROOM WALL Scenic Posters... County Maps... Pictorial Wall Pictorial Wall 
A series of 50. Prices on request Map of London Map of Edinburgh 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 





Education 
“Welfared”’ 


O. of E. Subordinate in 
Hooverized Welfare Dept. 





Few educators raised a cheer | 7 
at news of House committee ap- | 


proval to raise the 
Security Agency to a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. They 
add this item to the 
Commission report on govern- 
ment streamlining and come up 
with this conclusion: For the 
first time in its history the U.S. 
Office of Education may come 
under political control. 

Under Hoover plans there 
would be no assistant secretary 


of education. The Commissioner | 
officer | 
with only such powers as the | 


would be a sub, sub 
Welfare cabinet chief, his un- 
der secretary, and 


granted him. 


assistants 


Translated to local 
think of your school 
wiped out and your superin- 
tendent reporting to the city di- 
rector of welfare. 

A.A.S.A. 
the education office 
(Adm. Ewing, by the way, re- 
moved “U.S.” from the name ) 
should be placed under a sepa- 


terms 


again resolves that 


Federal 


rate, non-partisan board. Medi- 


likewise 
“welfared.” 


cine protests being 


Pretty Sharp 


Ah, the good old days when 


students really learned history! | 


But did they? To find out, War- 
ren W. Knox, chief, secondary 
div., New York State, 
gave Regents tests of 1919 in 


school 


American history to students in | 


four typical high schools. Eighty 
per cent passed. In 1919 only 
18 per cent passed! 

Dr. Warren pointed out that 
the 1949 students still had five 
months of American history be- 
fore them. Also that they had 30 


more years of history to absorb. 


CARE Blossoms 


For $4 your students can 
literally make a land blossom 
with a CARE seed package— 
beets, carrots, tomatoes, etc. 
Wilhelmina Hill says Japanese 
gardens are filling with vege- 
tables familiar to us but quite 
new to Japanese. 


Federal | 


Hoover | 





board | 








Associated Press 


Earl J. McGrath of Univ. of Chicago 
named U.S. Education Commissioner. 


CONTEST NEWS 
National deadlines for entries 
for Scholastic Awards: 
Writing: March 4 
Music compositions: 
14 
Art: March 15 
Industrial Arts: June 20 
Beginning Feb. 26, 


March 


| 





| Rall L. 


| missioner. 


2,000 | 


Chicago regional Scholastic Art | 


Awards go on exhibit in major 
store windows up and down 


| State St. 


Eastman Kodak Co. offers 
excellent books as well as prizes 
in its annual High School 
Photography Contest. Deadline: 
May 15. See your local dealer. 


NEA NEWS 


A.A.S.A. Yearbook on school 
building design and construc- 
tion now available. 


| vote separating the two. 


Am. Education Week will be | 
Nov. 6-12. Theme: Making De- | 


| mocracy Work. 


Sixth nat’l conf. of the Dept. 


of Classroom Teachers will be | 


held at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N.H., July 


11-22. 


MARCH, 1949 





BULLETIN 


Earl J. McGrath, 
dean, college of liberal arts, 
State University of Iowa, has 
been named U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by Pres. Truman. 

Dr. McGrath, more recently 
of the Chicago University 
School of Education, founded 
and edited the Journal of 
General Education, Born in 
Buffalo, 1902, he was graduated 
from the University of Buffalo 
and served this institution in 
various positions including dean 
of administration. Member of 
education survey staffs in Utah, 
Louisiana, New York, and 
Illinois and also Germany, he 
served as lieutenant commander 
(in charge of educational serv- 
ices section) U.S.N., during 
war. Dr. McGrath succeeds 
Grigsby, acting Com- 


former | 
| 


Washington Griddle 

Like a non-stop chess game 
the Battle for Federal Aid to 
education drags on. Three re- 
cent Senate moves: 

1. Con tried to add school 
health aid to the previously ap- 
proved NEA-sponsored bill. 

2. Pro secured a committee 


3. Con won a committee de- 
cision that bills for both pro- | 
grams would come to. the 
Senate floor at the same time. 
More delay. 

First to clear committee hur- 
dles is the Library Demonstra- 
tion Bill. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL’’? 
Recently the N. Y. Herald 





Tribune, in a Diogenean mood, | 


asked for definitions of a “lib- 
eral.” Among the stack received 


| appeared this gem: “A liberal 


| 





is a radical with a wife and two. | 


children.” 





Gov. Dewey Again in Trouble With Educators 


Gov. Dewey exhibits a posi- | and 


tive genius for “getting in 


rise angrily throughout New 
York State against a law he 
pushed through last year estab- 


lishing a state university sys- | 


tem. To run this system he 
named a board of trustees sepa- 
rate from the Board of Regents. 

“For 165 years,” points out 
the Educational Conference 





Board (educator group) “the | 


Regents have had uninterrupted 
supervision and direction of 
both public and private higher 


professional education.” 


| And also elementary and secon- 
dutch” with educators. Protests | 


dary education. 

Two boards running New 
York education would produce 
disunity and political control, 
many complain. After making 
polite protests the Regents 
themselves entered the fray. 
Unless the legislature amends 
the law the new Board on 
April 1 takes control of all 
teacher training colleges, insti- 
tutes, etc. But that won't end 
the battle or bring peace to 





Mr. Dewey. 


Jobs Ahead 
for Teachers 


Truman Policy Points Way 
To Expansion of Trend 


In his inaugural speech Pres 
ident Truman held out th: 
helping hand of United States 
to the whole world: “We 
should use our imponderabk 
resources in technical know!- 
edge to aid underdeveloped 
countries,” he said. 

Did he mean teachers as well 
as engineers? Washington thinks 
so. What does that promise for 
the profession? Probably mor 
of what is happening now. 

In Japan U.S. teachers are 
graduating the first class of 
Japanese superintendents _ of 
schools. School boards and 
PTA’s, planted by Americans, 
now thrive for the first time. 

In Germany Gen. Clay rates 
education redirection second 
only to Berlin’s defense. Under 
guidance of U.S. educators the 
free high school, American 
style, begins to appear. 

One educator we know weighs 
a choice of good positions open 
in Switzerland, Greece, 
and Brazil. 

In Washington the American 
Council on Education has pre- 


Iran, 


| pared a list of U.S. educators 


able to fill jobs abroad. 

The new Truman doctrin 
promises to swell the stream of 
U.S. teachers going abroad. It 
will offer opportunities t 
teachers well grounded in edu 
cation and foreign languag: 


| Foreign travel helps. Adventur: 


the chance to help build on 
world, good salary—these await 
the well-prepared teacher. 


Meetings Coming Up 

Nat’ Conf. on UNESCO 
Cleveland. Mar. 31-Ap. 2. 

Mid-West Conf. 
and Ed. Lincoln, 
31-Ap. 2. 

Nat'l Conf. Higher Ed. C! 
cago. April 4-7. 

A.A.S.A. Phila: Mar. 27. 

Aviation Ed. Phila. Mar. 2 

Ind. Arts Ed. Conf. La. § 
U., New Orleans. Ap. 7-8. 

Ind. Arts Work Conf. Ne\ 
York U., New York. Ap. 29-3 
Arts Bosto1 


kKural Lil 
Nebr. Ma 


Eastern Assn. 


An. 5-9 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN * 


El Salvador (pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in El Salvador 
(pp. 8, 9) 


Aims for the Pupil 

1. To develop skill in group conver- 
sation. 

2. To learn how people live and 
work in E] Salvador, and how the nat- 
ural environment of the country influ- 
ences their prosperity. 

3. To gain a knowledge of the peo- 
ple who make up the population of 
El Salvador and to learn something 
bout the history of the country. 

4. To gain detailed information about 
some of El Salvador’s crops: coffee, 
balsam, henequén. 


Methods: Group Conversation; Writ- 
ten Lesson; Quiz. 


CONVERSATIONS 

TeacHer (after the articles have 
been read): We will ask six girls and 
six boys to take turns playing the roles 
of Alicia and Gilberto, whose stories we 
read in this week’s Junior Scholastic. 
Picture these young correspondents 
from El Salvador on a visit to the 
United States. We are entertaining 
them at our school. Let us place four 
chairs at the front of the classroom and 
invite Alicia and Gilberto to sit down 
vith two members of the class and dis- 
uss one of the topics suggested below. 
When the first conversation is con- 
cluded another Alicia and another Gil- 
berto will discuss another of the topics 
vith two other pupils selected from 
the class. 
|. INDEPENDENCE DAY: El Salva- 

dor and the U.S.A. 

September 15 

July 4 

182] 

1776 

“Hymn of El Salvador” 

parades 

sports events 

independent republic 

period of progress 

revolutions 


2, SPORTS 
Campo de Marte 
National Gymnasium 
National Stadium 
football 
basketball 
swimming 
vollevball 
School Sports Week 


ut 


—_ 


STUDENT TRIPS: El Salvador and 

the U.S.A. 

seaside: Puerto de La Libertad 

museums, public buildings, indus- 
tries, historic spots, the commu- 
nitv 


. SKYSCRAPERS 


EF] Salvador’s six-story skyscrapei 
tallest building in your town or city 
tallest building in the world 


GARDENS 

the patio 

Alicia’s roses and palm trees 

Gilberto’s lemon tree and orange 
tree 

gardens of the U.S.A. 

window box gardens 


SCHOOL DAYS AND VACATION 

DAYS 

long vacation: first week of Novem 
ber to last week of January versus 
last week of June fo first week ol 
September 

Gilberto’s school—Costa Rica School 

Alicia’s school—Convent of the As- 
sumption 

school studies 


AGRICULTURE: El Salvador 

corn the biggest crop 

coffee the biggest export 

most of El Salvador a high plateau 

more cotton and sugar cane being 
grown 

more cattle being raised 

henequén a useful product 


THE COFFEE OF EL SALVADOR 
Alicia’s vacation on the farm 

coffee and altitude 

coffee bean pickers 

bright red berries 

removing outside pulp 

fermenting beans 

washing and drying beans 

hulling beans 

sorting, polishing and sacking 
burlap bags from native henequén 
ready markets 

ports for coffee exports 

roads, railroads, ships, and coffee 


. BALSAM 


sap of the balsam tree 
collecting the sap 

boiling the balsam out of the cloth 
uses of balsam 


10. FAVORITE DISHES 


your favorite food 
Salvadoran dishes: tortillas, frijoles 
y platanos 


WRITTEN LESSON 

Pupils will answer the following 
questions with brief statements accom- 
panied by simple drawings of such 
things as a flaming volcano, a coastline, 
a high plateau, etc. It is suggested that 
the girls and boys be permitted to refer 
to their Junior Scholastics as thev seek 
out replies to the questions. 

1. Gilberto tells us that the govern- 
ment of El] Salvador sends groups of 
public school students to spend five 
days at the seaside. How does his coun- 
trv differ from the other Central Amer- 
ican republics in its seacoast? 

(It is the only one which does not 
border on the Caribbean Sea as well 
as on the Pacific Ocean. ) 

2. El Salvador’s neighbor countries 
are divided into very different regions— 
tropical jungles, high plateaus, hot 
coastal plains. Except for a narrow strip 
of lowland along the Pacific coast El 
Salvador is all one region without ex- 
tremes of heat or cold. Of what does 
most of E] Salvador consist? 

(A high plateau.) 

3. Factories in El] Salvador give peo- 
ple work and supply goods they need. 
What are some of the things this little 
country is producing? 

(Straw hats, soap, candles, matches, 
paper, bricks, cement, jewelry, pottery, 
furniture, shoes. ) 

4. E] Salvador is small in size. Is its 
population also small? 

(No. El Salvador has more people 
living in each square mile of its terri- 
tory than any other country in the 
Western Hemisphere except Haiti. ) 

6. What is the nature of the popu- 
lation of El Salvador? 

(Most of its two million people are 
mestizos. About 20 per cent are In- 
dians. Only 5 per cent of the people 
have no Indian blood. The Indians of 
El Salvador belong to the Pipil tribe.) 


QUIZ 


1. How does El Salvador compare in 
size with the six Central American re- 
publics? (It is the smallest.) 

2. Most of El Salvador consists ot 
what type of land form? (A plateau.) 

3. What is the chiet food of the peo 
ple of El Salvador and what is the 
country’s biggest export? (Corn. Cof- 
fee.) 

4. What tree of El Salvador pro- 
duces a sap used in making perfume? 
(The balsam tree.) 

5. What is the plant fiber produced 
in El Salvador which is used in making 
cord and burlap? (Henequén.) 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 9 

Theme Article: Haiti 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Haiti 

Astronomy Feature: Comets and 
Meteors 

State of the Union: St. Lawrence 
Seaway 

March 16 

Theme Article: Dominican Repub- 
lic 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Dominican Republic 











6. How does the population of El 
Salvador compare in density with that 
of other countries of the Americas? (It 
has more people per square mile of its 
territory than any other country in the 
Western Hemisphere except Haiti.) 

7. What is the capital of El Salva- 
dor? (San Salvador.) 


Looking at the Stars (p. 13) 


With one pupil playing the part of 
Ronald Reagan and another acting as 
Mr. Boutwell, conduct this interview 
as the class looks on. “Mr. Boutwell” 
starts to read the article aloud. On the 
line, “I found him there during a break 
in the shooting of The Girl from Jones 
Beach,” the interviewer steps over to 
the dressing room where “Ronald Rea- 
gan” is seated. Greetings are exchanged 
and the interviewer asks “Mr. Reagan” 
about his secret formula for movie act- 
ing. The actor reads his lines from the 
article and the interviewer asks ques- 
tions, forming them from such state- 
ments in the text as “I asked him to 
explain what he meant” and “People in 
Hollywood disagree about the best way 
to break into the movies.” 

The interview is brought to a close 
with appropriate dialogue created by 
the two players, after which “Mr. Bout- 
well” turns to the class and presents 
the remainder of the article. 


March Sky (p. 10) 


Class artists at blackboards and 
illustrate a talk on the March 
Sky read aloud from Junior Scholastic 
by one of the pupils. 

Reaper: “As spring approaches. . . .” 

Isr Artist sketches signs of spring. 

Reaver: “First, find the Big Dip- 
PSs 

2np Artist outlines the Big Dipper. 

Reaver: “The Greeks believed the 
constellation of Leo was a lion.” 

3np Artist draws a meteor falling 
from the moon. 

Ist Artist pictures Leo on the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. 


easels 


2np Artist shows the frightened 
people fleeing from Leo. 

3rp Artist draws Hercules. 

Ist Artist draws the form of Leo 
fastened to the sky with stars. 

In similar fashion the artists will co- 
ordinate their illustrations with other 
portions of the talk. The lecturer will 
call upon members of the class to read 
the legend of Coma Berenices. 


QUIZ 

1. What constellation, coming into 
plain view, tells us that spring is on its 
way? (Leo, the Lion.) 

2. Describe Saturn, the evening star 
of March. (Saturn is a beautiful ringed 
planet. You cannot see the rings around 
Saturn unless you have at least a pair 
of good binoculars. Saturn can be seen 
at any hour all night long. It rises just 
after sunset and sets just before dawn.) 

3. From what beautiful constellation 
will a meteor shower come on March 
20th? (From Coma Berenices.) 

4. What well-known star group is to 
be found in Ursa Major? (The Big Dip- 
per. ) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 

1. What country buys most of El 
Salvador’s coffee? (U. S.) 

2. What country once owned E!] Sal- 
vador? (Spain.) 

3. In what month does El Salvador 
celebrate its Independence Day? (Sep- 
tember. ) 

4. What are 
(Ground corn.) 

5. What U. S. President signed the 
bill creating the Territory of Minne- 
sota? (James K. Polk.) 

6. In how many years does Presi- 
dent Truman want the Government to 
build 1,050,000 homes? (Seven years.) 

7. How did the students who recent- 
ly toured the U. S. travel from coast to 
coast? (By plane.) 

8. How many cities did the students 
visit on their tour? (Ten.) 

9. With whom did the students 
shake hands at the end of the tour? 
(President Truman.) 

10. What constellation marks the 
approach of spring? (Leo the Lion.) 


tortillas made of? 





Answers to Quiz Word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1]-fast: 5-Utah; 6-role; 7-mi; 9-mts; 10-on; 
ll-learn; 13-men; 16-C. A.; 17-N. M.; 18-ore; 19-U. K.; 
20-non; 22-Ma; 23-s. e.; 24-and; 25-first; 27-U. N.; 
28-ton: 30-n.e.; 3l-amid; 33-Rena; 34-tray. 

DOWN: l-fur: 2-atom; 3-Salt Lake; 4-these; 7-Mor- 
mon: 8-inn; 12-Anna; 13-Mo.; 14-ermine; 15-near; 16- 
customer; 21-N. D.; 25-fun; 26-start; 29-Nina; 32-day. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. “EL” SALVADOR FILLERS: 1-Maryland; 2-light- 
house; 3-largest; 4-huller; 5-balsam; 6-leather; 7-San 
Salvador; 8-Pipil 

2. SKY LEGENDS: l-c; 2-d; 3-b; 4-a; 5-e. 

3. SPOT NEWS: 1-b: 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU-~ 1-Belgium; 2-Minne- 
sota; 3-Pacific. 


It’s All Yours 


May we call your attention again to 
the motion picture, It’s All Yours, fea- 
turing Ralph Bellamy, and originally 
produced by Pocket Books, Inc. It is 
now available for non-profit film cen- 
ters throughout the country. Designed 
to encourage teen-age audiences to 
read good books, the film stars Bellamy 
in a story which takes him back to his 
youth in the town where he was born: 
the fields where he played ball, the 
stores he visited as a customer, the 
stream where he fished—and the town 
library. He looks back over his career. 
He realizes how much good books and 
a knowledge of how to use them have 
meant in his life. They have given him 
both benefit and pleasure. Teachers 
and librarians praise the film as an 
agent in promoting good reading. 

Additional prints have been prepared 
for general distribution by Pocket 
Books, Inc. At the suggestion of many 
N.C.T.E. and A.L.A. members these 
prints may be purchased by non-profit 
film centers, such as schools and li- 
braries, at cost; namely, $23.60. Write 
to Miss Martha Huddleston, Pocket 
Books, 1230 Ave. of Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 





CoLLeceE OF West AFRICA 
Monrovia, LIBERIA 
To Scholastic Teacher: 

Perhaps I’ve got an idea that might 
click with someone. School here begins 
in February and runs through what we 
call most of the summer, that is until 
July 15. We start again August 15 and 
quit November 15. The summer months 
here are the coolest in the year; we get 
our real heat through January to 
March. 

Now, the idea is this. If any teacher 
wants to take a sabbatical or semester 
off, come over and teach here, we'll 
promise a real experience. Of course, 
the round-trip is expensive—approxi- 
mately $700, although by going via 
Norfolk, Conakry, and Robertsfield that 
can be carved down. 

We could provide lodging and table- 
board for the period. No pay. But what 
an experience! This would be a chal- 
lenge to anyone who has skill in writ- 
ing, reporting, exploring and watching 
what goes on. A big harbor has just 
been opened costing 23 millions, more 
ships are coming in; iron mines to be 
opened soon. A road runs through to 
French Guiana. We would welcome 
especially short term English teachers 
who want a bit of adventure. 

Yours truly, 
F. ARGELANDER, 
President 


For more Scholastic Teacher 
see page 21-T. 





